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Book Departments ^ 
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Sotheby s New Bond Street front entrance. 
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An Unffnfshed Novel 
J. G. FARRELL 

with a memoir by Malcolm Dean and critical 
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Hb brilliance of style, illuminating a profound 
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T. WALTER HERBERT, JR: 

Marquesas Kneountere 
HeNUle and the Meaning of Civilization 
237 pp. Harvard Unlversily Press. £9. 
067455066 8 


The drama of disorientation 


By Harold Beaver 


TVo missionaries arrived at the Mar- 
mieus Islands In 1791. They were 
trough! by the same ship, the Duff, that 
had established the highly successful mis- 
ion no Tahiti. But while one missionary 
gawd on to face a long and ultimately 
jousting task, the olher made off again. 
Why did Mr Crook stay on7 Why did Mr 
Hurls sail? The ship’s captain, in A Mis- 
dowry Voyage to the Southern Padfic 
Oatin (1799), tried to explain. 

Crook felt encouraged from the atart; 
he enjoyed the ceremonial greeting. But 
Hurls was dearly shaken. He at first 
declined to go ashore, under the pretext 
that he needed more time for packing; 
and even after six days on land returned 
aboard full of misgivings. Still, he agreed 
lo have another go and again went 
ashore. Four days later they found him 
hiding in the hills, having been robbed of 
Us belongings, “in a most pitiable plight, 
and like one out of his senses”. As far as 
lhe captain could make out, both men 
hid been Invited by the coastal chief to 
ante a journey inland. But Harris had 
refined. So Crook had gone, alone with 
the chief, who left his wife with Harris 
“to be treated as If she were his own”. 
Hut was meant, the captain realized, as 
la unmlatakable gesture of hospitality. 
But when Harris again refused, the chiefs 
wife "became doubtful of his sex” and in 
the company- of some other women 
entered his hut at night where they “satif- 
fied themselves concerning that point; but 
not In such a peaceable way but that they 
note him". Harris thereupon dashed out 
• of the hut with his trunk and-went down to 
the heart , where he was further scared by a 
hand of males; so he rushed off into the 
Ms, leaving them to plunder his goods. 

The captain 1 ! judgment was stern: 
"Discovering so many strangers, he was 
pally terrified; and, perceiving what 
|*y had been doing, was determined to 
leave a place where toe people were so 
ibapdooed and given up to wickedness: a 
awe which should have excited a con- 
troy resolution!' 1 But from the start, 
"■nfy had felt Inadequate, disorientated, 


undermined. When he awoke to find the i 
women examining his penis, T. Walter < 
Herbert, Jr argues, all this repressive I 
psycho-sexual mechanism collapsed. He 
was flooded with impulses and emotions 1 
(hat he could not control. The event was . 
literally unspeakable. It lay on the very I 
edge of insanity. It could only be ex- ' 
■ pressed in the vehement condemnadon of i 
toe MarqueBana as “savage". 

In foci, it seems most unlikely that the 1 
women were “doubtful” of Harris’s sex. 
Marquesans were simply more fascinated 
than we are with male genital characteris- 
tics. Melville, in Typee, suggests that he 
and his companion were subjected to a 
similar investigation. But Tor (he mission- 
ary Harris, it was a confrontation with 
.horror, the ultimate dread, the annihilat- 
ing Boojum. The language of faith alone 
could not sustain him; nor could that of 
“civility". The concept of ‘'civilization" as 
corroborating power did not yet exist: Dr 
Johnson had refused to admit the word to 
his dictionary. 

Such Is toe theme of Marquesan 
Encounters. It is a peculiarly American 
theme, since to play the loner on a racial 
boundary was to adopt a peculiarly 
American stance. The original role of the 
frontier— whether in New England, or 
Jefferson's Virginia, or Cooper's New 
York— was to sustain a Janus face. For if 
from ono point of view Indian savagery 
seemed degrading, by reversing the pers- 
pective the frontiersman could catch a 
view of civilization which was just as 
demeaning. Racial boundaries were de- 
fined by an Ideology of exclusion: “Whether 
the savage domain is seen as a mess to be 
straightened out, or as a fructifying mystery 
lo plunge into, it remains n place of the 
mind". It was a place for testing communal 
values and confirming or repudiating such 
values. Far more than a geographical zone. 
It structured American identity. 

The Marquesas Islands, In this sea sc, 
typify the American frontier. Though 
claimed for the United States, the annex- 
ation was never ratified. They remained 
'an ideal frontier; and Professor Herbert' 
organizes his study- around three major 
encounters separated ' by some fifteen 
years. First a naval commander: Commo- 
dore David Porter sailed into the Pacific 
during the war of 1812- to destroy toe 
British whaling fleet in Polynesia, taking 
possession of the Marquesas in 1813. 
Next toe missionaries: the Rev Charles 
Stewart arrived in 1829 as chaplain. 


aboard the USS Vincennes and his text becomes bloated with “surd" pres- 


enthusiastic account prompted a mission, 
led by William Alexander, to land in 
1833. Last a romantic refugee: in 1842 
Herman Melville deserted the whaler 
Acushnet, taking refuge in the interior. 


Each brought to this insular outpost his of his book. 


cnees and ’‘regnant" imngcry as soon as 
he contemplates his own procedures. 
Metascience, as he calls it. rather goes to 
his head. But in the patient unriddling of 
his texts he excels; and that is the heart 


^ P f ™ But is another kind or reversal 

scheme, however In artoh ue, of evil™- |hal hc Commodore Porter's 

K 2?! STt-St 1 ° n Z ? ■ 5 ““ unl - wh,ch 15 chronologically prior lo 
be closed as the EnUghtenmem. Co v.rosm lha| of ^ rais9lonarieSi is * po S ip!med to 

££* f?,r- But '* “ T? lly £°‘ «cond place. That is, Herbert switches 
fttsor Herbert s argument ttat neither his ^ |Q maintain OK ,„, ^ 

P^l n ,f^ Cn,he ? A 1 of school histories: after the reiifous 
Pacfic Ocean 1815). nor Stewarts A fe lhe ^ightenmem; after a purl- 

2S *£: ^IJ. "° r Mcl : tan seventeenth century a rational 

eighteenth century and a romantic 
WXtm Rather each record a moment ni ‘ neteen[h ccnlur / Bl .t this disguises the 

S 0 "' “ nd th ! 1 f eC “ Har very impetus or the colonial experience, 
hetoric and dramatic strmure, the adap- ^ m £ vemen| ^ not helpless 

tadons and evasions and selective sup- d ndenc£ on dlvinc m gle to t J ona j 

EflH ,°L “* ,c “ u ? 1 self-possession, but toe exact reverse. 

moment of crisis it is not social forms n .. .L. i-.i D... .u:_ 


merely but Identity itself that seems both 
threatened and confirmed, far beyond 
habit or prejudice. For if identity found- 


ATter the Cooks and Bougainvilles and 
Porters came the missionaries. But this 
only serves to emphasize the artificial, 
structured nature of Herbert's enterprise. 
It is a juxtaposition of discourses on 


2TS!t2£SZt S &ft£ * * 'wo- - ■ — 

Inn than It U tha JntnreiSnaB that rnmnol » ‘ 


ingj then. It b the Interstices that compel 
attention: not merely the said, but the 
unsaid; not the message only, but its code 
of metaphors. 

Herbert Imposes a steady structural 
pressure on his chosen pioneers, while Ids 
own book accumulates a kind of com- 
parative grammar around that single 
Marquesan context. All this is admirable. 
Nor does it matter that we know next to 
nothing of that context from outside 
those sources: these texts are read by him 
for what they have to tell us not about 
the Marquesans, but about themselves. 
They are explored for their own hidden 
premises and devious articulacy. They are 
interpreted not so much as messages 
about others (savages) os for their own 


The mission that landed In 1833 was an 
offshoot of the successful American mis- 
sion to Hawaii. Il consisted of three cou- 
ples (the Alexanders, the Armstrongs and 
the Parkers) with their four children. They 
quickly built a compound on rectilinear 
lines, with internal partitions for individual 
privacy and separate areas for each family. 
Nothing could have been more calculated 
lo shock Marquesan sensibilities, nor to 
blinker toe missionaries' view of their 
new environment. For a start, they could 
not grasp a social structure without a ris- 
ible hierarchy of rank or seniority. They 
profoundly disapproved of Marquesan 
sexual exposure and open licentiousness. 
They were contemptuous of the non-stop 
clan warfare and Mafia-like feuds. They 


The last day of the battle, he reports, 
is more for mirth than war, every one 
making the best appearance he can. 
Their Aliys meet them on toe moun- 
tains, makeing a grand appearance of 
about 4000, cvry party bringing their 
drums and conch shells. A very grand 
dance ensues: some is fighting, others 
dancelng. At times those that was fight- 
ing would sd down and talk with each 
other with as much composure as though 
they was friends and then rise again and 
renew the fight. 

Between Americans and Marquesans, 
as the Taipis were to discover, there was 
n confusion of metaphors. To the Ameri- 
cans war meant power: politics, In toe 
classic phrase, carried out by other 
means. To the Marquesans war was more 
like a dance In which '‘participants” (as 
Liam Hudson recently argued in the 
TLS) were seen as performers and “the 
goal is to perform in a balanced and aes- 
thetically pleasing way”. Their battles, In 
fact, enacted rather than settled differ- 
ences. They were n form of communica- 
tion, as were the heated exchanges be- 
tween the missionaries and their pro- 
spective converts on the subject of food. 
The Americans claimed that their deified 
fowls were mere food; the cannibals 
replied that If the missionaries ate toe 
fowls, which were their gods, they “also 
will eat Jehovah". From which Alexander 
warily foresaw the possibility of martyr- 
dom. 


But it was pot their, hosts, the Teiis, 
who were really threatening; It was the 
Taipis (or Typees) who saw the mis- 
sionaries as allies of their rivals. This was 
most disconcerting. It was one thing to be 
martyred; quite another to be killed as 
friends of the cannibalistic Teiis. The mis- 
sion was thwarted. God, they knew, bad a 
plan for the human race. It was a 
benevolent plan revealed, step by step, as 
the prophets of light came Into conflict 


persuasive and civilizing coherence. It is c,an * ^ ‘ with the Imps of darkness. They might be 

as if William parios Williams's famous , * 1 “? r . wonted in a skirmish, but the war had to 

dictum were reversed. Instead of “No ultimata humiliation of enemies be - WOBi It Wfl5 bo Ull d to be won, for it 

ideas but iu things”, the modem strac- by touraphant absorption. was a war of liberation whose ultimate 

turalist, in the wake of Saussure, . . . victory was as predetermined as any Marx- 

M claims: “No things but in ideas”. It 1* To .the Marouetons, however, such - M reVolutlon. A; war of liberation not 
for the various and conflicting Ideologies . cannibalism was heroic, since ^lt made the fjpjn the chains of economic slavery, but 
he exhumes from hip early nineteenth- 
century lexis that Herbert himself wishes 
to be read. 


1 Perhaps that Is why he Is so painstaking 
about the matter of. his own tactics. He is 
too conscious of his indecent reversal of 
old-fashioned American pragmatism. His 


cannibalism was heroic, since It made toe from the chains of economic slavery, but 
whole, tribe a repository or its bested bam ^ bondage to sin, with plenty of 
.enemies- Much of their culture, oven by calvinist torment and Inner wrestling 
Homeric standards, was heroic, with Its along thti way. . 
suspension pf fighting during festivals. Its, . , . . 

prolonged ritual exchanges of taunts but. . It -slowly dawned on them that, there 

minimal infliction of injuries. An early would be no repeat performance of 
eyMrttness recounts a threo-dBy battle In- Hiram Bingham's miraculous conversion 
which a total of four men were killed,; ol the Hawailans; that Stewart's vision of. 
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the Marquess ns as animae natural iier 
Chrlstlanae, instinctively drawn to civiliz- 
ing picnics, was a fiction; (hat Dr John- 
son's "happy valley " was not to he found 
in Nuicubeva; that the Marquesas tacked 
even the rudimentary language to express 
concepts of '"law” and "government". 
Yet their satanic idolatry remained an 
obstinate challenge to a crusade. Even as 
his mission crumbled around him, Alex- 
ander mused that abandoning the Mar- 
quesas would be to "give infidels occa- 
sion la say the Gospel is not equal to the 
work of taming the rude savage of 
Nukuheva & Satan will exult when he 
finds he is left unmolested in his old 
dominions". 

But what did "taming" mean? It was a 
euphemism for revolutionary destruction: 
a total abolition of the old religion; a 
total reconstruction of character; a total 
renovation of the culture. The mis- 
sionaries’ vocabulary assigned all Mar- 
quesan practices to a code of filth and 
death and darkness. Their role, as they 
saw it, was to be “made the instrument of 
razing to the dust such altars of abomina- 
tion and blood, and of erecting on the 
ruins humble chapels of adoration and 
prayer, where the only offering required 
is the sacrifice of ‘a broken and a contrite 
heart* ". But this revolution, paradoxi- 
cally, was to be achieved not by arms, but 
by force of words. The missionary was 1 
the instrument of God. So Ood’s vernacu- 
lar had to be translated into Marquesan; 
or rather, the missionary had first to learn , 
the cannibals' tongue. "I long to hnve my , 
tongue unloosed", Alexander wrote, , 
“that I may tell them plainly the glad tid- , 
ings which angels rejoiced to publish ." , 
For history, too, was ultimately on the , 
mission's side. Only it was not called his- 
lory in those pre-Marxist days so much as i 
"providence"; and providence needs a | 
longer nm— plus a warship or two. in the < 
short run the Marquesans noticed that i 
Jehovah’s so-called . power was a fraud, 
that "the missionaries did not kill thieves, i 
that they did not use physical foroe and , 
were also unable to Jay hold or the 
spiritual weapons that were available to J 
the Marquesan holy man. A Marquesan E 
torn was competent to lay on curses that „ 
would soon have destroyed a thief who ! 
made off with his belongings; but "the 
white taua (as the Marquesans termed the. i 
missionaries) were altogether defense- .. 
less". 


he concludes, "there must have been 
some misconception. ” There could be no 
"fee fi fo fum" here: that would be 
altogether too irrational, too unnatural. 

Culturally, then, the Marquesans were 
instinctive children, well endowed in body 
and mind, needing only "art" to perfect 
their crude democracy. But events were 
to put that premise to the test. Commo- 
dore Porter had originally landed to refit 
his ship. Trapped between rival raiding 
parties, he tried to make peace with both 
sides, only to be taunted by both aides. 
Having exchanged names, one Tcii chief 
argued. Porter should share his hatred of 
the Hnppnhs because they had cursed the 
bones of his mother who was now Por- 
ter’s mother, the American knew he was 
entangled in “sophistry", but when a 
Happah attack was mounted, launched a 
counter-attack. Things immediately went 


called Wilson. Wilson was British; he hud 
apparently settled in Nukuheva ten years 
earlier, was tattooed from top to toe, and 
spoke Marquesan fluently. It was Wilson 
who had been the constant intermediary 
between (he Americans and the Mar- 
quesans. It was Wilson who acted as dou- 
ble agent, now abetting (it seems) the 
attack on the Taipis, now undermining 
the fort, coordinating the islanders and 
growing band of deserters in an attack, 
finally attempting to gun down the last of 
the absconding fleet. 

Civilized conflict too, for Porter, was 
imbued with ritual that consolidated val- 
ues and confirmed difference. It was a 
rite every bit as testing as a skirmish be- 
tween Happahs and Taipis. However var- 
ious their versions of protestant civiliza- 
tion, both Madison Ville and the mission 
were sustained by a superior power, a 


n , .. “ . — j . i susiameo oy a superior power, a 

.ndiLvtST B,andards ^ «cret weapon of incalculable destructive 
h “ muatet * caMed force: the bullet and the Bible. Herbert 




Commodore David Porter, on the other 
hand, relied not on spiritual reconstruc- 
tion, but an education. He wanted to ele- 
vate the Marquesans, or advance them, by 
technical and commercial processes based 
on a common understanding and coopera- 
□on. This was oot a mutter of giaco 'so 
much as knowledge; not of spiritual 
revolution so much as .practical evolution 
at development. Unlike the . missionaries 

irn Wm Impressed by the: WrqueaanB.- He 

. yu : Impressed by their' ipahy achieve- 
ments: their architecture, for Instance; 

' [Mir astonishing . deojltble : • techniques, ‘ 
• .hewing *hd fitting togpthelr' stones '.'with 
• al much. Skill and exactness as 1 . could be. 

febyow mow expert masons 1 ’; their 
•' • *“4 '* n . .navigation ; ; their 1 spontaneous 
qoopcrafldn without ' legal dr political 
' restraints; 1 Like Jefferson . lauding the 
Indian, he concludes; 

They have beep stigmatized by: ihe ’ 
V : • 0? savages; if b a term wtobgiy 

. 1 applied i they rank high In the Male' of 
i whetjiw dre consider 
: w*® momlly . dr ' physically, ,Wc And ! 
• . mem brave, genefqus, honest, and 
; ■'.! Mpeyplcnl, acute,. 1 ingeo Idut^. intcUig- 
wll, and their beaiitysijd regular prdp- 
l ■'•■SS 01 ** ‘heir bodies, correspond With ' 
■’ •• Ihe perfections 0 f , '■ i., 

; t# words -which he snob had t6 dr- ■" 
■ thdress- These ■ nature's 
Cfuldreu abo; turned out to. be jazy- 
,;ra^« ;nlperstidot^ gqlta,- teuddfpd: . 
artf nqt fohd .df;t^uble,. arid' IqJut ■■ 
..jM ti!' the 1 trouble of; thlnkiog. They arc ‘ 
r Vbiy ; ‘Cfe4tilous;and'wlU as rortefufy . 

m:i i ^w.r’Wiglon .as" artother, L I . ibave 


, , ■ . , ion»; me ouuei ana me uiote. Heron. 

SuL2?hfh2 ^ "ever quite comes out to acknowledge 

l m d ^uJL ,v^ A" transfo ™ ed ’ in ^ invincible self-confidence confenld 

S ‘ } dSSeS? ° by ,he “ Q - borabs - Wi,h 8Uch Bn 

demon of destruction . up one . g aIeeve {he gflme of . <who . s 

The American presented himself as a Who" on the savage frontier was always 
super-tribai protector who could back his worth playing. It contained all the fun of 
benevolence by an exemplary code of self-identification, with a minimum risk 
punishment. But to the Marquesans his (pace Harris) of self-confusion and self- 
guns simply exemplified transcendent immolation. 

power. Despite a prolonged drought, Por- So a challenge was posed by the deserter 1 

ter was now showered with bananas, l he beachcomber, or omoo (Marquesan for 
coconuts, breadfruit, sugar-cane, but -[ramp" 0 r “rover") afloat on the 
wi,h bo p- In exchange he savage/civilized boundary: such as the 
offered pieces of Iron. But Ihe Mar- renegade Wilson; such as Morrison who 
quesans were hying to restore the ritual acted as interpreter for the Rev Charles 
equihbrlum by their -gift of pigs (which, to Stewart and later advised the Tells to 

«cbS'” n t Ute S e l 8ym , bc J ,c ™ eans of mufd “ Alexander’s missionaries for the 
exchange on New Guinea). Furthermore sake of their belongings; such as Herman 

li Wta a ?"f y a haka ‘ ikl > MolviU ® wh ° bolted into the bills of 

I** d b “ ? b™. 8 ,rlbai vU " Nukuhcva 85 deserter from the Acushnet 
lage. All this la complacently reported: Rear-Admiral Dupetit-Thouars was 

unwarrto^nr l aUnh ,. day fl J w *!* batfle - anchored in Taioh a r Bay at the Hme, 

the d^rent Hh« DUSa kiT 5 ' f r ann “ ,ng the Mart i uesas fw France. The 
the dilferent tribes, assembled at the young American needed to escane this 

camp with materials for building, and new-faneled French 
before nigh, they had completedTdwel- ESlo of ^ Z 
ling house for myself and another for the They soon found he was useless 
o fi»«, « adl loft, a coopart S hop, and a T' 

Laa. .nd’a’Sf^Sto^ “lo'n M 1^1,”™? 

evX S£. ™ io h r bly gr “ etul •- “• ’ hter ’^ ; 

had been built os if by enchantment". 

He named it "Madison Ville" and, after a Young Herman must have ioni 
salute of seventeen guns, look possession dr “ mcd of such un adventure. He was i 
of the island. A fort was built at the entr- ne P hew of Captain John De Wolf If, tin 
area to the harbour, do* 6 friend of G.H. von -Langsdorff, th< 

a 3 tb ’alT ri “'“ ” JfSt.*' ' “ .15*^ 

aavoge and anpradlalable fora. Whaa the log 

n.fi!L“d b “o d °ta ^ ™’ ™ - -W 

«? ! • ^f und Seas “ft or layabout, hut a learned and 
\ Br tb ? aenleel cuitivator or (he piotureaqile. So 
dJ *R®raed, he proved something of a com?qdrum, 

-Jwssrjt ^ .^.«^oo.o^xr 

'Araerican-Teii aiilance and . suspected For ‘he . correlative of a .gentlemanly 
Porter’s' offer of peace. Porter reminded tranl P:k ‘ho noble savage: both victims of 
them of his victory aver' the Happahs, but 8 rut W esa . materialist culture; both alien- 
thc Taipk defiantly called them cowards B,ed ' ^ H commercial egc, from their 



nWnfl/ng the two- fated. Jam Haworth's "Jama Mask", which cat, be ms It a 
°{ ,he work 9f "The Ruralisb" at the Arnolflnl Gallery, Bristol (loittl % 
/fi), multiplies m a nttrror the profiles of, he Roman god of beginnings. Here Jam, tth 
was also the guardian of gates and doors (the doors of his temple In the km 
Romanian were closed during peace and open during war), looks behind and is fee 
but not at himself In the mirror; Jann Haworth's work Is described as " neither pems 
norsculpntrc andstands, perhaps, on the frontier between the two. lookltigbo&iyt 


open eyes. But then he is stalled once more, Must he remain for evor an mlgmi? Mq 
Young Herman must have Iona , h “L wer ® tbosa ,abdoa and he never reverse Roman Jakobtort 

dreamed of such on adventure. He was a hmh ._ b , Ut j C ?^ d s ^ s, ^ ms ’ af,er all? fhey model of communicatioa and wd «* 

nephew of Captain John'DeWoIf H, the e n '!* and '. w 8 " rright ' message back? We have do «mwkr 

dose friend of G.H. von Langsdorff! the If"™ 1 h,m , So h , e s 1 w ! unB account . of Porter’s arrivai, nor of* 

Russian naturalist who had visited the k*! 8 i Cyc , 8 ^unqertaln misgivings missionaries, of Course iNo ctanpAn- 

Marquesas in 1804. He was a -cousin of S i!® ” horr0 j! * llh 5 3 ™ asional alve name for the Islanded ena.o&r 

Thomas Melville who had served aboard £L u i?!f S « j.° ,*t W radlCflJ,s J n - Mi ght not than “the men’’ (te lap ‘enana). Bnt*m 

the USS Vincennes In 1829, accompany- w ?* i IS m J C S ncept S® neratad h J Is evidence none the less. As.Amtm 


Thomas Melville who had served aboard 

savage and unpredictable force. Whea the £g Western ideology? Might not '^vlUzaUan"! 

Amencan S _ y abandoned Madf- . Taipl VaUey. This was no ordinary South “ th ? mcans f ? r transform,n S Polynesians, 
son Vflle, it was razed to the ground Seas salt or layabout, hut a learned and *p era, 3[ P ave ‘he way for their inevitable 
teSjJjJl: wa J/ ( . buUt hy Brltiah genteel cultivator or (he picturesque de 8 radat, ° n? Was not "progress” perhaps a 
^ ^ dt8p0r8ed ’ ft* 5 Proved something of a Sun synonym (or white imoerlalism? His was not 

S *° f to ° geiitlcraanly .deserter, thU aloof end a , p f, ac, cal P* 0 -!?* fthe Porter’s), nor a 

.Had to le eradiated. But first the power 'superior young fellow in flight from s P intual project (like the missionaries’), but 

' .S&JS ^ rirfr T?- ^ ^.0 f" swiheticprojce.. 7>p«,thatis, docs not 

...retp^weredeepfy disturbed by the e ... , , . 8 Impose a ipeaiting; rather it generates a 

Ajuencan-Tcii aiilance and auspected' ' Por ‘he correlative of a .gentlemanly , . critical . diversity of meanings. 

Porter’s- offer of peace. Porter reminded tnun P.“ ‘ho noble savage: both victims of • Vet in this too Melville was a missionary 
‘horapj his vic|oty aver' the Happahs, but B “‘‘‘mm, materialist culture; both alien- though his mission was not to the Mnr! 
the Tttpfr defiantly called them cowards- Bted| “ a commercial age, from their qqesans but to his fellow Americans. “The 
and: the Americana JftWte llzardi, mere P a| *J . both poignant survivors. A* a term ’Savage* he had written 
dirt . To 1 the Taipis thqy had- beeome ^^^r on this Ijtcrary frontier, b i conceive n rt Pn m i„ n n.i^ , 
ihe posterior and the privates /bf thc ,^MUe_was able tost raddle, both Taipis .'. , d 

’ Tej , s“. fay the white; man '.offered a Bnd “Wonarlea, both native cannibals " ^ enonS?5 * 

wholly foreign paradox: an Irqn hand in i-' B[td French imperialists. ' He strtick% ■ 23^^ ^nTelSntL^fmnJnlS 

.velvet glove. Instead of childlike reason. B y ion,c P°«* ns if torn between horror Sh! 8tm P S P be ™ ° f 

..Por^r was confronted ,py. adotescenl obs- «■ ^ think 

. So to invaded the VsUey/oi'th'pTalpis-: Sn^tMuS; fe^^tcd'by^Se da h”! ! ^UMan^slaS^ 

and, after ; an initial repulse, enacted his - ' 0,6 dasH oE United States as Mlssionariu mtahi h* 


Is evidence none the less. As.Arntmq 
recorded; ( 

The behavior of the native* «s 1 
severe trial to my feeling M * l c “ 8 ‘ 
monly is whenever we allempt to proeb 
to them. Some lie & diep! w® 
laugh and talk: some quture^wiij^ 
is gaid: and others mock, knd 
preacher & endeavor to eftite top 
|er in others. Here one sit* 
pipe, there one sits twitting a rope, iw 
often there is such conflidon lui ® 


speaker can scarcely hear- hi*** 
sneak. When we reauMl thetn W ■ 


• ” >I«W* TJWtfl, k] UCI k 

ties, and .enormiriea of every kind that 
spring up In the tainted atmosphere of 
a feverish dvlllzaitiqn, I am inclined to 
think that so far as the relative wicked- 
ness of the. parties Is concerned, four or 
five Marquesan Islanders sent to. tho 

T Inilari C«n Ia. . f ■ ■ . ■ 


pcjdM: a; trail o[ terror. THe X&K £ 2 ^"- : ■ , 9 "»" <• •m'm/n equ.l number of 

: bnngn of peape, to his own amazepiqlit, •: fiction ? ' - • tn, ‘ h of ; Americans despatched to the Islands In 

destroyed 'a, flourishing cuKore. The pro- !.• ■ L -' :• \ . := : 'V . , ■. • .. ;/ a similar capadty, : : • • . - . 

i'Jrifae 'of Civilization, a i so often since, < ‘ die crtix, Tt needed fiction tb Tt was in order tn i hAmmA iiinh''a ' : ik(HU 


religion ,j» I'l-.tbiM 

!pV Won* . In .a taaqijfcprfd .jjaft- 


: ^ ‘tolirt- .mcilglop . for ttora 
^ mefCly a toy; tbeif ahririe*.: ^ 
; :^y-libtfiw» , ‘; :.ttolf jddC tyhelr doflg" 
;. : ^b aaWdrwi, (hough; find* to ^ 

: lOefend: It^ia ubt drcs*'bU( id an nets that 
fnaketb woman. Bur q^riitoliuri ^mUed 1 
: ‘ mdr$ liniranaigoni ■ , 0 

. with d 


: . w pu nish atoi 
: !: M«vl|Iq'ln 
•• wHpk, ' bbierv 
.amoking-iralqi 


oricans, me gpeaki Whcn ^ rrquetl them » ■. 
,en ' •* stUI nnd hearken to 'our.eoph “4 

applied, and reply, “Yeg, let i4s ali dt ^ 

: vices, cruel- ten”. One says to another w 
ery kind that there”, and fnakes a motion p l«^ff 1 
tmosphere of he would strike him or throw s 
n inclined to him; the other, must retalBl^ w'*; 
ative wicked- excites laughter. Thug ’tto-yffltffi' 
reed, four or gregatipn is. a scone of noto 
sent to. the slon. Not Infrequently i ihp ^ 
lea might bp presept will arise, .and go oft; top** 
il number of and mocking. ;:Tnb 
he Islands in small trial to our paUena * «F : ‘ . 

, . . , . _ Sometimes teippted 10. ' 

ich a rhJislo- . dogbt, ;and ask pan su^i .- 

thqt hi had . . tocomi civilized ^ 

irso; bp Was They were openly xohieu#^: 0 ^ 
matured, h fat Chdstlanf deity, , cqlllitg 
being drawn (dung). They Cven seemed W Jg 1 
ty twb islan- - reacharl oiJl For, i some . form w .^rvv!; 


■i ^l! h i ?orter{ Jtetaail, wwdh we carry ohW ware.varid the' r * V. *' 1 Son|t 6 .^drtct' tbbuif 

-fnd *soiaHpn ’ihht' foiW In . -L ; ib A\Ci0ry M • ff 

,«bfl«wed;,Thc A*: : ‘tofr traja,.«re ei)ougb of themaelYM to Sense ti the Tehrit w jstofy is , -tory tod ginned , £ 

^ “N'V bai^ thdr : • ; ,daUn|iiJih: rjlyr ■ WdsiTbivIlted riianr ai‘ ' ob «^a1ton 6f fqtts jnieepiiig & i pc” • 4® ,W» 8°0d n|endoM 

^11 ^ i'' 1 time gives birth to ttom!" ' and-fpod Iwhile-heremiOi^ nJ 

OOuW' ^reelYiVDe credited ht 1 *•!. Httieti mairejl roihrf rt 11 i r«i F> . .k . Thcfr" adds supplied : 'breMfrW 1 


;• v™ {*N» 4;dbsbifc]te« .'®i< ilptfrabtoi .fat 


"H ifW‘ then; cahifibo. pq^- 
hea||», , frlm a. ppopje; *6 .delicate, 
JiyfpBi. Jii a xibfe uCddffoA ' wStfe- 1 li^s : 1 

awef^. should:, prefer :ra: iqtdhsomO' pttWd. i 
humw earewa, to the ^ua^bua.deUcaciei • 
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|i must be exhilarating for Leslie Mar- 
chaod to have completed his long and 
rotricatc labour of editing, more accu- 
racy than has yet been done or 
attempted, all the known letters of Byron, 
2900 of them, many now published for 
ihe first time. And It must be very satisfy- 
ing 10 John Murray VI to have got them 
Into print in eleven handsome volumes. 
Hb great-great-grandfather would have 
been amazed, not because they reveal 
hidden aspects of a character John Murray 
II sbed up with remarkable acuteness, 
bai because a day has dawned when there 
are no problems about indiscretions, no 
need to expurgate, no gloomy synod of 
adviser* urging “Don’t publish I" but only 
heartening invocations to publish and be 
blest. 

I too can boast some little reason to 
congratulate myself, for I am the sole 
surviving member of Ihe Committee 
which, in 1924, tried in vain to get a 
memorial to, Byron into Westminster 
Abbey. 1 was twenty-one years old and 
esy youthful enthusiasm had led Rowland 
Praihero to nominate me. (I am glad Dr 
Mirchand has paid tribute to Prothero’s 
pioneering work in editing the Letters and 
hmls brought' out between 1898 and 
1901 in ipite of many difficulties made by 
4a 2nd Earl of Lovelace, who would not 
lei him use the very letters that he, 
(Uvelace) had received bb a gift from the 
pobisWr’s lather. Ours was the . third 


attempt to gain recognition for Byron In 
Poet’s Corner, and it was implacably 
turned down; yet I have lived to see not 
only a memorial in the Abbey and this 
fine eleven-fold monument, but a com- 
plete change in the assessment both of 
the poet and the man. 

Of course, there were many who 
appreciated him then, otherwise there 
would have been no such committee, no 
such widespread centenary celebrations, 
nor would It have been worthwhile to 
keep his works in print throughout all the 
previous hundred years, or for artists to 
contrive posthumous portraits and forgers 
to imitate his handwriting. Byron lias 
never been neglected, merely seen as In a 
distorting mirror. Open any Victorian dic- 
tionary and we shall find “Byronlc" 
defined by such adjectives as misan- 
thropic, brooding, cynical, theatrical. 

_ After more than ten years of applica- 
tion, Dr Marchand declares, “I can truth- 
fully say that during that time my interest 
never lessened in the task or In Ihe man. 
.... The quality of Sincerity and Strength 
which Matthew Arnold found in Byron's 
poetry, shines through his letters in equal 
measure . . .". Sincerity and strength 
- these words are a reversal of 
the idea of a posturing and seif-pitying 
egoist which made so many critics with 
less discernment than Arnold suggest that 
Byron’s Influence on earlier generations 
had been a vulgar error of taste. This lat- 
est and labt volume exhibits the true 
Byronic features, of common sense, cour- 
age, pathos, humour, and sheer gusto. 
Besides revealing the sober, far-sighted 
and dedicated man who joined the 
Greeks and became the most practical of 
their supporters, it gives us a number of 
items that came to light too late for their 
proper chronological order— some of 
these go back to his undergraduate days 
—while, by the most extraprdinary 
chance, a packet. of his letter? to one of 


his most intimate friends. Scrape Bcrd- 
more Davies, presented itself as bonus to 
editor, publisher, and readers. 

The discovery of this packet. In b trunk 
deposited by Scrape with his banker 
before he left England in 1820 to escape 
imprisonment for debt, will doubtless be 
the subject of a detailed description in 
some future publication. Meanwhile, we 
have here fourteen various communi- 
cations of Byron's to one who lias 
hitherto been something of an off-stage 
figure. They illustrate what several biog- 
raphers have observed - that in any sub- 
stantial batch of letters written by Byron, 
we find not only vivid brush-strokes in a 
seif-portrait but a dear glimpse of the 
person to whom they are addressed. He 
suited his style so adroitly to his audience 
that we can tell who are the strait-laced 
and formal (Byron can be extremely good 
at formality), which have a taste for 
ribaldry, which possess a humorous and 
responsive intelligence, who needs a 
high-handed approach and who relishes 


In his letters to Scropc, [he clever and 
facetious but rather shallow, hard- 
drinking, ruinously gambling Cambridge 
don, Byron is jocular in the flippant, 
seemingly heartless way he often affected 
with men of the world: “Hobhouso’s 
brother's wife has brought forth a 
son— Hobhouse himself is several months 
gone with book but has probably Fell 
fewer qualms than his future readers.” 
This sort of sally was unkind to Hob- 
house, but wit is seldom kind. The 
rumours always being circulated about 
himself by English travellers Byron denies 
whimsically: “1 harm nobody— I make 
love but frith one woman at a time and as 
auietly as possible . . Scrape inspired 
that special kind of drollery, but for all 
his place among Ihe sharp-tongued wits, 
he must have been more sentimental than 
his friend; guessed: in the collections art ' 


two short notes there could have been no i 
conceivable reason for keeping except 
that they afford some testimony to his 
happy association with Byron. 

Byron's last surviving letter to Scrape 
(January. 1819) takes him to task hotly 
June 21, 1851, affords a last sad glance at 
the group of advisers who gave in to 'The 
atrocious cant of the day” by strongly 
opposing the publication or Don Juan. That 
he did publish his glittering masterpiece ia 
the face of every friend except Shelley soys 
more for his strength of mind than even his 
conduct in the Greek war. Whether his 
anger resulted in any estrangement from 
Scrape is doubtful. The latter was a home- 
less exile from I820onwards. The journal of 
Hobhouse - by then Lord Broughton - for 
June 21, 1851, affords a last sad glance at 
him: 

As I was going out of my house at half 
post cloven in the forenoon I was 
accosted by an old man, shrivelled and 
bent, who in n feeble voice asked me if 
1 knew him. I told him I did not. He 
said "Scrape Davies". I was much 
shocked to see the robust active lively 
companion of my youth shrunk to such 
a remnant of himself, but 1 had not 
seen him since he parted from me at 
Newgate in 1819 .... He is still obliged 
to live abroad, and continues to retain 
his King’s Fellowship. He will not want 
It long. 

Scrope died the following year in Paris. 

The greater part of tills eleventh vol- 
ume consists of Byron's letters and jour- 
nals bom the date of his arrival at 
Ccphalonia to his last written words, 
dated April 9, 1824. They are addressed 
to two bankers and are about money— the 
I money he had been pouring out (o keep 
the Greeks going until the arrival of the 
loan raised on the strength of his name in 
England, and which was .subjected, 
though he did not live to know It, to ine 


most disgraceful rake-offs and pecula- 
tions; and the money, long overdue, from 
Lord Bicssington, who had purchased his 
scarcely used schooner, the Bolivar, at a 
bargain price and paid for it with a draft 
that was dishonoured. Byron was obliged 
to give much thought to money because 
the demands made on him every day 
were a pressing anxiety. 


He was 111 and irritable, having had a 
seizure little more than three weeks after 
his thirty-sixth birthday— a mysterious 
attack which, he wrote, "was very painful 
and had it lasted a moment longer must 
have extinguished my mortality’’. The two 
young doctors in attendance bled him 
profusely, which may have considerably 
undermined him, for he had become a 
thin, debilitated man. To fit himself for a 
campaign, he had altered his whole man- 
ner of life, being available, though reluct 
tantly, from early morning till night for 
visiting petitioners. He occupied cramped 
quarters with no privacy, and was unable, 
because of the cold rein which bad turned 
Missolonghi almost into n swamp, to take 
the exercise on horseback that he 
believed was necessary for his health. 
Moreover, as he noted, trying to account 
for the sudden fit or stroke, he had been 
"perhaps not so uniformly temperate as I 
may generally, affirm that I was wont to 
be." 


He had gone to Greece without any of 
the romantic notions which caused other 
enthusiasts to retire, disillusioned, when 
they found that modern Greeks bore no 
resemblance to Ihe classical heron of 
their schoolbooks. He recognized that, 
after long oppression by Uie Turks, the 
Greeks had grown contentious, divided 
and devious. Their factions had been 
made known to him at Ccphalonia but he 
had not expected to be immured, inactive 
as far ns any contact with the enemy was 
concerned, in so benighted a spot as this 
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1 John Wilson, I9th century bookseller, taken from 
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Everyman's Book bf 
English Folk Tales . 

SYBIL MARSHALL 
.Illustrated with 60 wood engravings 
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A superb recelllhg of a wide range of 
folk tales from all ages and all parts of 
the country. .., • 
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Edited by. 
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Everyman’s 
Book of Nohsenie 

Edited by JOHN DAVIES 
Foreword by SPIKE MILLIGAN 
Verse nonsense, prose nonsense, 
visual nonsense tool. With over 150 
items^thiscdmpehdlum brings," ,• "■ ! 
together the tort in British arid : ,• 

American nonsense of every kind. • 
‘This very enjoyable anthology . 
page after page presents a surprise. 1 . 
Pkcnth- , . 

llluitrated un'di 45 drawing! L8.95 - !■ 
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Edited hi STEPHEN QILL ... ; - i ' 

Paberback about £7.50. .* . ■- • - 
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The Story of a Boy . 

RICHARD JEFFERIES , 

A reissue of this well-loved classic, 
with Henry Williamson's 
introduction, ^ 1 ' 

’sUperb book . . . has been inspiring 
boys td adventure ever since ... A’, 
treat is Iri store for anyone who has 
not already read this classic,' 
Manchester Evening News 
: Poperb«fe£2.75 ■ . . 

The Prince find 
^Other Political Writings , 
^NICCOlO M ACHIAVELL1 ; 
Selected and translated , with , ' 
introduction and notes tiy ' . ■ 

BRUCE PENMAN 
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Everyman's Book of 
English Love Poems 
Edited by JOHN HADFffiLD 
‘an ant hqlogy that has opened my 
eyre to so many new pleasures. 1 
Loyd David Cedi £ 7.95 

Everyman's 

Book pf British Ballads 

Edited by, ROY PALMER . 

Over 1 20 ballads and their fonts 
drawn from' ait byer the British Isles. 
1 have riotfong bur praise for r -. 
Mr. Palmer's work.' VfotorE. ' 
Natierg l British Book News £8.95 
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LITERATURE AND MEMOIRS 


rain-soaked little fishing town. To keep 
up morale, which was low among Greeks 
and foreigners alike, he rode out as often 
as the weather would permit with his 
brigade of running Suliots, picturesque in 
their white fiislanellas. The scene is 
depicted on the jacket of this volume, 
sketched after William Parry’s eye-witness 
description. 

On the day of those last two letters, the 
weather seemed to be fine and Byron set 
forth, although his saddle was still wet 
from a previous ride. Whether the fever 
that began that night was the result of his 
clothes becoming drenched, or whether it 
was his old enemy, the malaria, recurring 
as it had done before, the next few days 
brought increasing malaise. The treatment 
of bleeding, cupping, blistering, and purg- 
ing, and the use of medicines such as 
nntimony (administered by doctors who 
were both inexperienced and panic- 
stricken), ensured that he would have' a 
stow and harrowing death. 

The editing of Byron's letters has been 
admirable throughout. In each volume, 
besides a list of sources, there is a record 
af forgeries, a bibliography and a biog- 
raphical vignette of each of the relevant 
dramatis personae, not to speak of a help- 
ful chronology or the events recorded. 
The footnotes indicate the thoroughness 
of Dr Mnrehand's research. 


become a topic of discussion. Pushkin was 
one of his many translators, and con- 
temporary poets adopted his themes and 
the defiant attitude characteristic of his 
Eastern narrative poems. Don Juan 
remained a closed book to Russian read- 
ers, who saw Byron as the genius of 
“stormy passions, and tragic fate”. In the 
1820s he was devoutly admired by the 
Decembrists. For these, after their revolt 
was crushed, his Hebrew Melodies be- 
came symbolic. 

The Germans, ardent romantics, pre- 
ferred Manfred, Cain, and Sardnnapalus 
and hardly seemed aware of Byron's 
humorous and satirical aspects. “No 
other British writer except Shakespeare 
has seized so tenacious a hold on the 
German imagination", says Cedric 
Hentschel in a perceptive analysis which 
explains how much Gaerhe*s reincarna- 
tion of Byron as Euphorion, divine but 
doomed son of Helen and Faust, must 
have impressed the older poet's following. 

The symposium also contains a survey 
of the “Historical Backgound of Byronism" 
by Douglas Dakin. It is a work of great 
scholarship about the French Revolution, 
the aftermath of which Dakin maps out all 
over Europe; but like most densely packed 
resumds, it can only be easily understood by 
those who are already well-informed. 
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But— a . footnote to a foot- 
note— Prothero was wrong when he sup- 
posed, as did Harold Nlcolson, that 
Byron had landed at MIssotonghi In the 
dark pelisse given him by Golonel Duffle. 
He was wearing, on Lhc evidence of 
Gamba, his aide, and Zambelli, his Italian 
secretary, the scarlet uniform for which 
he had bought numerous fine accoutre- 
ments at Genoa; and according to Mav- 
rocor dales, his appearance In this dress 
“relieved and encouraged the Greeks 
who thought him as beautiful and impres- 
sive as Ares". The existence of a splendid 
hoard of the papers and household 
accounts of Lega Zambelli in the posses- 
sion of his great-granddaughter living In 
Exeter (great-granddaughter on tlie Engl- 
ish side of the famous valat Fletcher) was 
unknown until she died, aged eighty- 
eight, in 1949. Thus many details Inac- 
cessible to earlier editors were for more 
: than a century unexaitiined. What will be 
the next find? Byron’s letters to Thomas 
Moore in manuscript— where are they? 

In Byron's Political and Cultural Influ- 
ence In Nineteenth Century Europe: A 
Symposium, Paul Graham Ttueblood has 
brought together twelve academics repre- 
. renting eleven different nations, each con- 
tributing a. paper on Byron’s effect upon 
; the literature and politics of their respec- 
-tive countries. That Byron was an lnQuen- 
tW figure throughout. Europe we have 
heard add lead fa often] that w elate- it ‘ 

an ; axlpmi' end yet hW' and why. he 

. iptiiiMaise. 1 . not- 'miinr' of ufc/ 

■ could-. explain; except] perhaps, in respect 
.of Italy en^:. Greece,., where he partici- 
pated In attempts fo Overthrow foreign 
domination. ■ : ; . - , 

Wha*. prtdsely, wasfiis effect In Rua- 
* da, for example? We learn from an excel- 
lent essay by Nina Diakonova and Vadim 
Vacuro that he had Russian readers' at 
eariy as 18l4 f ;thB.year of "TheCorreir”, 
ahd wafc translated, frequently while he . 
stfl] lived and before his private life had 


Valuable as all these assessments are, I 
flpd it strange that none of the dozen 
contributors has anything to say about 
Byron's Scottish heritage, which was 
surely a most important ingredient of his 
personality, and one which he never for- 
got, professing as he did to be bom “half 
a Scot and bred a whole one". It might 
have been expected that Robert Escarpit, 
from no further than the other side of the 
Channel, would not be Insensitive to the 
Scots and (heir traditional pride of pedig- 
ree, but he expresses the astonishing 
opinion that “Byron was a political figure 
even by his birth in the poor lower mid- 
dle class, very near the workers . . It . 
may be that in the world of Balzac, Mrs 
Byron's reduced circumstances after her 
husband had squandered her.' fortune 
would have relegated her to the lower 
middle dess, but In Aberdeen the 
descendant of the Duffs, the Gordons, 
and of two Stuart kings was never dep- 
rived of a certain social standing, and 
when she came to England with her 
young ron she was able to appeal to. the 
Duke of Portland to grant her a pension, 
and tb get Mr Pin’s order for a payment 
of £300 a year solely as "a tribute to the 
great bouses" with which she was con- 
nected". Thus aided, she could bring ■ 
Byron up with reasonable dignity. 
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The actor as character 


By Patr ick McCarthy 

POL VANDROMMEi 
Robert Le Vigan 

Cbmpagnon et personnage de L-F. Cdline 
203pp. Editions de la Revue Cdlinienne, 
5?J« bor 8 20, 32Q0 Kessel-Lo, Bilglum 


“The penniless Lordy Byroti of New- 

Esti0r Pit calls him, 

• nfa debts oUhousands of pounds by the 
. time tjeiwas tWeflly-one, but debt whs the 
1 natural ; state of 'ybung noblemen. As for' 
i the wpriters, Byron heard of thclr desper- 
-, ate riots In Nottingham and delivered an 
/eloquent speech:: defending them, but 
there Is no sigh from his capemontiencc 
that he fver set eyes on. * stocktag-frame, 
and when he went to inspect his property 
. in Lancashire, he never In fits own words 
"went wiihln ken of a coalpit". Never the- 
leas, the French essay is a gpad ohq, and 
the whole bbok a valuable addition, to 
ByronOgraphyi {hough it necessarily . lacks 
: the qualities of the subject' s own account 
of himself in Letters and Journals. 


The film actor Robert Le Vigan makes 

• his debut aa'.a Cdline character in Fierie 
pour une autre fats, 11. Montmartre is 
being. destroyed by Ihe Allied bombers, 
whi chare guided by a demonic artist who 
i? tuning .Paris into one of bis paintings. 
Thb narrator, Ferdinand, is iq flight while 

•y the darner; Lil|, leaps sure-footedly, from 

. ruin to ruin. Suddenly the bombers vanish 
and Norbert-Le Vigan appears, wearing 
evening dress and surrounded by elegant 
fomiture. Chaos gives way to an eerie 

• calm as Le Vigan wrests control from the 
painter and transforms Montmartre Into a 
silent film. Imagination, Cfiline. feeli, des- 
troy* and creates In a flux of being (hat is 
both evil and marvellayS. 1 
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Tri Robert Le Vigan, compagnon et per- 
!■" mtmagfi de L:-Fv Cffina Pol Vandromme 
explains .that C6Iihe : distorted the charac- 
ter of his: friend. This- Is true but It does 
; not Be*m very important Moreover Van- 
ri droipme rtpea^ hlmseif and relies heavily 
on. long quotations from 1 C6ilne.. He might 
have done bettet to haVb collected inform- 
ation on; Le Vigen's films and on his 
.arilons during the Occupation. The mort 
. Interesting part of this bqok is a series of 
- letters which Le Vigan Wrote hot lohgi 
beforei his; death and in, which, he talks 
Tteely. af^( hiyiife. .'yV i 1 ! I ( 

^ijave^ ifound ' rto, ;betier 
•' ; woinple of crtallve pqwer than Leiylgan, 

. W !>P ^ l^ Robert Goqulliflrd ip 1900 
,'Md grew bp. In ParWaj ; a woVklhgclass 
■ 5® a ■ botthem ■' Ppris. ' He''.becanie an 
: add spotted.' bjr the filtn-dirtetor' 

on -'Driy ,v fOr, . In thd -19308 he played 
DUvivjbj’s 

' I3P&. ^.aof^^Beno/r^.^dwM; 


an army deserter played once more by 
Gabln. 

Such roles spilled over Into Le Vigan's 
life. He acted Incessantly and wandered 
the Montmartre streets gesticulating to 
himself, He was pursued by imaginary 
enemies whom he escaped, by diving sud- 
denly into doorways. Yet the chameleon 
Le Vigan was also loyal,- good-hearted 
and an enemy of all affectation; Around 
1934 he met C61ine: they were intro- 
duced by a mutual friend who specialized 
In fairing old masters; Cdllne and Le 
Vigan watched with jealous admiration as 
his canvasses grew older before their 
eyes. At other times Le Vigan joined in 
Celine's harangdes about the famines, 
floods and plagues that were about to 
ravage Paris. 1 '• ’ • 

When (he Germans occupied northern 
France in 1940 Le Vigan collaborated 
and broadcast on Radio-Paris. Like many 
cinema people he was virulently anli- 
semilic and the emotional frenzy qf fasc- 
ism suited him. How much, he believed in 
what he was saying is hard to decide. He 
used to march into caf<*«. yell a thunder- 
ous "Hoil Hitler'! that brought pi! the 
people to their feet and then bufcst into 
laughter. . . . 

In 1943 he played the rtle of a colonial 
wrapked by fever and madness, in a 


Aires he found work driving a tud driq 
the night. He did < not know the tij 
streets and taxi-driyers were us? preyfar 
hoodlums. When several of bis fifed 
were killed, Le Vigan gave up md bepa 
teaching Greek and French,. After pu 
of poverty he -married a Frendiwaa 
and went to live at Tendril; deep bp* 
vlncial Argentina. 

ailne had not forgotten L«.y^ k 
told his friends that Le Vigan h*d rede 1 
speciality of playing death-bed w* ■ 
Argentinian 01ms. In his noveh'fiertfl* 
Vigan as the extreme wemple oil® 

' artis’t who must create In prdec.td«wt- 
The trilogy-D'Da Chateau TwH 
and Rtgodon — opens when the 
Ferdinand, has a haUudradun.sW 
U Vigan dressed as a >w«. 
inspires Ferdinand to jiluc* frotn 'be 
the tale of Slgmaringen. AS : lh t 
moves bn Germany is being wtroje# 
and It becomes ever more difllfflfttoflj 
ate. Le Vigan Is foredd into tw> w* 
Qirlst apd "the man from nowt 4 «. » 
trilogy is full of 'mad: priefli,™, 
Vigan’s false Christ is both sapttH 
of Cdllno’s absent God gne 
bule to the artist’s pidemplt!^ 

"the man from nowhere 1 ', 


, : . Le Vigan, significantly, never 

In 1943. he played the rtle of a colonial scarcely a rqle at all; it merely, 
wracked by . fever and madness, in a. vague shape to Le , Vigan 
forgeltable. • fjlm _ called Gpttpi-Mdlns • pothlngness. In Rlgodon he ir^ 1 !®* 
Rouges, . Then caitie hla greatest opportun- laat lime to assert his crwhve PT: 
.ily: Mar<tel Carnd offered him the pari of when he jumps In front Of ww |. R W5 ( 
Jericho, - the old clothes -dealer and pro- car proclaiming “Vbu tyfll nevef 
phet of evil, in L^s .Enfants du paradis, France, von Ruhste^l." But after , 
e suited him and the bast .Included piece of collaborators’ patriojI^WiT’ 
his pld friend Arletty. Shbating began in fades away,^ ^leaving behind Ms cst,*^ 
,.Niw and U Vigan was sboeirb. Theti the . which Ferdinand carries off W 


L w. utMigeu, snqi ano ruoDiei'rerqmaiiu , 

burned blivei 1 tied. . - The ; role -of Jericho harder to! ?peak and,ore?tive ipagiM . .. 

' '^“I to Pierre Renoir. who Was bo more falling silent, - .. . ;• '. : 

^ ’ Of uVi^n hated what C<Unehri<g 

J^ho-U ^yigart U ..one photpg^ph in : him; He^etoedallv disllkori .In 1 
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John Ashbeiyy -. ; . .s: - .v ]. 

■/fftBrv/ewecf in Warsaw by . 
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Uabih, ; gives oae of* : hli 
Unhapplc?f pcffonnahftds i ks Porlllus, 
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? ( Vlgap :wgs:newf fc- hefa 'who ;g Cl i 

■ itf- ^ ;lt)l4» Suited ^ '.him - add'. 

V^^?’ 5r^ ^^^ , V J *^ p« r t 01 Tna n co was In 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Specks of unhistorical time 


By Tom Paulin 


WALTER ALLENi 
He Short Story In English 
413 pp. Clarendon Press; Oxford Uniyer- 
pty Press. £9.50. 

0 19 812666 2 

Although there are no great short stories 
which aspire to be novels, there are great 
ooveh which dream of becoming short 
, dries. In the last paragraph of Mfddle- 
aarch, for example, the epic narrative 
disappears into an invisible short story: 

her (Dorothea’s] finely-touched spirit 
had still its fine Issues, though they 
. «re not widely visible. Her full 


novel declined, for the generally 
accepted role of Ihe individual |n his- 
tory serves as a kind of iponomeier 
indicating the pressure of the social 
atmosphere. The measure of the novel 
Is human biography or a system of 
biographies. Very early on, the new 
novelist sensed that individual fate did 
not exist, and he attempted to uproot 
the social vegetation he needed, it9 
entire root system, radicles and all. 
Thus the novel always suggests to us a 
system of phenomena controlled by a 
biographical connection and measured 
by a biographical measure. 


form which is foil of “life", while the joy and aesthetic redemption. This formal 
short story is a superficial form which 1s pleasure has nothing to do with naive 
ail mere “style" and is therefore very realism or with the “accurate rendering” 
limited In its capqcity to “deepen our of experience. 


had still Its tme issues, rnougn mey Prophetically, Mandelstam announces that 
#ere not widely visible. Her full future development of the novel will 
nature, like that river of which Cyrus ^ .. no ^ than the history of the atomi- 
broke the strength, spent itself In j^ion Q f biography as a form of personal 
channels which had no great name on existence” and he Bdds that we shall also 
(he earth. But Ihe effect of her being vvltness "the catastrophic collapse of blog- 
on those around her was incalculably rophy”. He concludes: 


rdiffuatve; for the growing good of the 
world is partly dependent on unhis- 
torlc acts; and that things are not so ill 
with you and me as they might have 
been, is half owing to the number who 
lived faithfully a hidden life, and rest 
in unvlsited tombs. 

Here, we have a fine and poignant defini- 
tion of Ihe different ambitions of the two 
forms. Where the short story, in Frank 
O'Connor's argument, deals with a "sub- 
merged population group”, has never had 
a hero, and often has an atmosphere of 
“Intense loneliness”, the novel depends 
on figures like Dorothea Brooke who 
appear “widely visible” both to the 
reader and to society. The .novelist 
believes that there is a shaping, mutually 
Baubling, relationship between the indi- 
vidoat and history, while the short story 
writer H an unillusioned quletlst who 
describes the bidden lives of powerless 
people. In his eyes, the novel is a trendy, 
optimistic, slapdash form held together by 
the affaire . of history men and history 
wooeq, while the- short story, like the 
iqt of us, Is helpless before what happens 
tohippen. 

When Dorothea is presented as a failed 
pabllc figure she quits the society of the 
novel and joins that submerged popula- 
■Sm from which the short story draws its 
dtoKters. 'Vet GeOrge Eliot cannot quite 
kf |0 of that Whig' interpretation of hb- 
toiy which, sustains the ntneteenth- 
wotury novel. Although Dorothea disap- 
pears into the private life she has still 
■sotoehbw the power to influence hla- 
. ter^-her actkms may be "unhistorlc" but 
% are nonetheless contributions to 
Progress, In' her ordinary -social and 
"Proeatic ; life ihe assists “the growing 
W4 pf the world". It’s as though we are 
wed to believe. that the National Health 
Service was created not by political action 
, subscriptions of Individual 

■' wj over a long ■ period . of titne.' In 
; ffai on one level the tantalizing ghostly 
ronefarion-. of Mlddlemarch advances a 


Today Europeans are plucked out of 


understanding of the world, or of one 
another”. Here the novel critic spcBks as 
a vitalistic moralist who Is hostile to pure 
art: the results ol this attitude can be 
seen in the tedious moral paraphrase 
which constitutes much literary criticism. 

Stylistic self-consciousness and a playful 
awareness of “established literary mod- 
els" are essential to the short story, and 
many famous short stories declare or 
imply their relation to certain predeces- 
sors. Thus James's “The Beast in the 
Jungle" and Joyce's “A Painful Case" 
have a common root in Maupassant's 
"Regret", which is a story of an old 
bachelor who has “never been loved" and 
who at last sits down under some leafless 
trees and weeps. Both stories resemble 
reply-poems In that they alter Maupas- 


Poe describes this aesthetic experience 
best in his famous review of Hawth rime's 
Twice-Told Tales where he argues that In 
the “brief tale” an artist is able to carry 
out “the fulness of his Intention". He 
aims at a “certain unique or single effect” 
and ensures that every word tends to “the 
one pre-established design": 

And by such means, with such care 
and skill, a picture Is at length painted 
which leaves in the mind of him who 
contemplates it with a kindred art, a 
sense of the fullest satisfaction. The 
idea of the tale has been presented 
unblemished, because undisturbed; 
and this Is Hn end unattainable by the 
novel. 



the pockets of billiard tables 


reply-poems in that they alter Maupas- Poe’s aesthetic atgumenl is close to our 
sant's terms (John Marcher Hnd James experience of Two Gallants , and his I 

analogy with painting is Inspiring for it 
suggests that the literary critic must fol- 
low the art critic in discussing style, tech- 
nique, form aod tradition, rather than 
content, the achievement of “felt life" or 
imaginative sympathy. In n discussion of 
the origins of the modern short story with 
which he opens his study The Short Story 
' s. In English, Walter Allen draws a helpful 

a^gT 5 >v quotation from Poe’s review of Hawlh- 

orne and he also remarks interestingly on 

1 Flaubert's influence. By his exemplary 

ep*r —-- dedication to his art, Flaubert stressed 

that treatment is “almost everything” I 
while subject is "relatively unimportant". 

their own biographic., lilt, bell, out of Duffr re icn ihc lovc lhcy cie offcrri) P indcr?S'' i be.ul“ 

SS',. whWt H the mull of the coaceplioh 


Similarly, Lawrence's “Samson 


man devoid of biography cannot be Delilah” is in par, a tribute to Synge's 

the thematic pivot of the novel, while The Playboy of . the Western World and s P tendour of tru,h ' 


the thematic pivot of the novel, while The Playboy of .the Western woria ana 
the novel is meaningless . if it lacks “Odour of Chrysanthemums" is a version 
Interest in an individual, human Fate, of Riders to the Sea . Katherine Mans- 
in a plot and all its auxiliary motifs, field's “Marriage i ia Mode" is a rework- 
What is more, the Interest In ing of Chekhov's “The Grasshopper” and 
psychological motivation (by which Frank O'Connor has a story called "A 


the declining novel so skilfully sought . Story by Maupassant", 
to escape already sensing Its Impend- Maupassant^ short stories have tfhat 
ing doom) is being radically under- &an o'Faolain calls a “whip-crack end- 
mined and discredited by the growing ing .._ they ^ mobilize and then satisfy 
impotence of psychological motives in ^ appetency aod on re-reading give only 
the confrontation with the forces of a ^ or feeble pleasure. Nevertheless 
reality, forces whose reprisals against Maupassant is one of the great masters qf 
psychological motivation become more thc and , hat mihiesriy brilliant 
he hour, ... 


psychological motivation become more the ^ OTtn am j in , hat nnhlessly brilliant 
cruel by the hour. gtory » A p Bta ful Case" Joyce set himself 

. .. . r. ■ . „ the demanding task of bettering Maupas- 

Mandelstam s argument Is that history nag ggD[ j Q his.openiqg paragraph — crowded 
overwhelmed both the individual and the streal8 on B - WHnn Sunday evening, 
novel, and so we an no forger credit the | B mps like' “Illumined pearls”^Joyce 


as Plato used to say”. 

Although the characters In many abort 
stories lack the social status which charac- 
ters In a novel almost invariably possess, 
those in Lawrence's stories are often 
redeemed from isolation by tbelr com- 
miiipent .to. a relationship. Instead of 
existing permanently' on the fringes of 
society, they acquire through that com- 
mitment the confidence and pride of life 
w4. associate with characters in. a novel, lo 
*uch stories as “The , Horse. Dealer's 
Daughter", “ffany and Annie” and 
"You Touched Me"/ the qhsracte re < begin 


story "A Painful Case" Joyce get himself e merge from that condition of ftigitlvp 
the demanding task of bettering Maupas- downtrodden privacy which is the' Under- 
sea!. In his.openiqg paragraph —crowded g,,,^ wor id of the short story, And like 
streets on a' grey warm Sunday evening, Qedrge Eliot ia Mlddlanartb, Lawrence 
lamps like' "Illumined pearls"— Joyce gj vcs jit* provincial characters a 


novelists assumption of a relation be- (jesjgns an impressionist image of Dublin m oraentousness of treatment whWx -never 
tween the finely touched spirit and tne w and p re pafts ys for a quasi- ^ a0 y seme of Inferiority abmit 

growing good of the world. . By. Impllca- gjory but- of Maupassant which their relation to the capital. " 


tion,- this Is the case for documentary (^ 1 ^ two seedy fifineurs and a girl 
writing (The Gulag Archipelago, for - s | BVe y". However, Joyce appears not to 

example), for super-realist flcliort and for ^ ^cemcd to tell a .Story— the, two 
the short story. It also. Comprehends the meili Lenehan and Corley, talk hollowly, 
last great . novel .In English, Ulysses, Lenehan appears anxious that his 
because that epic work is formally very ^paoton will help him iii some 
close to the temporal restrictions of the unspecified manner. Corley boasti of his 


Lawrence's ftories have received scant 
critical attention, This is because critics 
ignore formal questions and Fatuously 
concentrate od intensity and flux and on 
that doctrine of -the dark .mysteries of 
experience which the novels preach. For 
example, In his study, of The Prussian 


SSL?* » ant } ,,zf jB 8 ho8l, y short Slory-everything is _ronrtntrated rriend5hip wil h B girl who gives him ’^iu, Cushman' has shown that 

'"gtan at Mlddlemarch advances a i nl0 a single day. And, significantly, Ulys- clgarette5 a „d cigars and pays their tram ; f . chrysanthemums" : went 

f ° r re* began life ps an' idea for a short story Corley then meets gbl/ £ ^jTreSs-UWrence 

r lT 8‘5 DtUlflilmmrtv anrf n mnwrnn- n«ik nap m Urt’Hnntfir. v i nknnt <h* ifma!« anH r . • i ‘ . . . .. i.l n...L 


gTOte phllanihropy, pqd .m more con- aboptia Dubliner cpueo numei. • Lenchao wandera about, Uie Mreeu ana hroU aH, h iowards perfection with Flaub- 

J CrSOn ,L W ?? d SlreSB . ^ . ^ tiu> ertn lafer meets up with his friend. So far the ^Jrisindctiica.tlpnH — bua Cushman is unable 

the lppqrun.ee of the The short story .writer severs^ tb b fan- 8tory ejtfsM 8iraply M a Bke , gh 0 f fringe .. conscious artistry 

Jj^e rector. George Eifot clings to this 1 : nectlom^ between Individual ^graphy lives fa Dublin apd it’s only at the very ^d^nsSts that “newthiless the main 

■£ t l f Crau * to relinquish it: I, to Bn£ J history; Wd he offers .Jast moment that It springs a completed ™J 8 ,, ve n mc from Lawrence’s 

V !?/L XlStence of ‘he^novel equivalent of those; moments fl ndqut pk)t on the Anxiously,. Lenehan .. ezperfoncc”. in' a manner ebarap- 

b^form Whrch assurnes that there is qf time" which break OWtJb* Esk^, 'JCan’t Jop iell usr . . , ;Did.j*u : oTSvni crltlea Oishhibn describes 

indiridiml ibg*: Hnosof try her? 1 * And immediately ehSI ^tory as “a moving awtetoent about 

Is to doubt ' slfatt rior^.ls i'-riatk, form whlrii . ' '^thie last paragraph : Z hvLn fa odltfon”. ; Onforttmqteto. 

oplltefatfc assumptions ; of liberal of the, (ilstoxical, piqcMS, and Pte«P*? . v_ '• j - v;.' Walter /tileh subscribes to ibis novelijlic 

«®anhm, I whlcb iv in George Bltot’s dplphanles, specks of time, orbrlefcom- .. Corley halted at thefirat lamp and ^ hfi B|nt£s that 'most of the 


aboptia Dubllnor c^lledHunter 


: from Lawrence’s 
a'- manner charap- 
Oishmbn describes 
ia statetneni about I 


! V*8«1nating essiy, “The End of the 
Mfftdebum tots the ‘novel form 
ert )luf -Russian j ’qollt)cal exbariance Of 


erdoWn.< 

tsof;defo 

arresting 


feat^nd ‘ Dlletiatioh". This out I his ^nsWciftei* \ promise to Uhehan ..moral 
. neneraHiatiDp but ft Is by scrbpngini tjle coin from the gfcl, and - of l?' lm ^; 

fusion of art -and tife yre can ^understand thls-pnlywhCn we 
.conniSNUi V 1 . . • • ,.i -. .. ■. ,ui ia.i fMitnw T-tnwAver. . sniovment;' 


i girl, and ■ of i numerous stories. However, he quotes, 
when we aptly, communicates a .rfpe same ;.,of 
However, enjoy mfnt; am] dlicoMes a !wide rertga. ,of 


n-tos nineteenth; century must be based qn thatconfosion _pfart^d Tj-L* >eadtHo 1 laat sentence. However, enjoyment, apuj discusses a Wide rai^ga of 

A f rdlrectN dependen( dn the whifb vitiates ji pea, <^1 beyond the cuwnd- wrl|oralhe pays a deseivpd triBtile to 

9% epo^wldch - cadsed"”tbe . criticism and which ;.«Mt be« _ rome , toh of fl , {ory by Henfy,’ Uwsop. though his exduiten ,of 

as.a -MauW , ll '!> ;toagUtic._«| ■&* McO^rn. is ^ 



; (he ; eplphanic, Contlasiqn' which also. glqw» tredng thi bCgl^ln^orthe 


Scehian^neM « p 4 W intefmflf'or : :a«id then arming ^ fcr; iteWtience ,bii 
S?iheiglf> w « tawdry cmblbitiVof^Mcrimfal^Maieq Falcon^ he valbaNy 
.• .Ti, .—.ii nAM i« drives she .form 1 n sol d historical ■ founds*-: 
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The price of exile 


By Mark Abley 


JOHN COULTER: 

In My Days Memoirs 

357pp. Toronto: Hounslow Press. $60. 

Q 88882 033 X 

In his volume of poetry The Blossoming 
Thorn, John Coulter spoke of "the 
ambushed grief fa the hr art/ Of the 
immigrant-exile . . . /He is a man with 
himseJf at war". An Ulsterman by birth 
and upbringing. Coulter had moved to 
Dublin as a young man, to England as he 
approached middle age, and to Canada 
when he was forty-eight. There were good 
reasons for all his journeys, but the moves 
deprived him of a sense of community and 
made it difficult for his many plays to 
reach an audience. "I don’t think anyone 
can emigrate successfully after their mid- 
twenties", he said in an interview two 
years ago. "I never did feel truly Canadian 
and I don't now. Yet 1 feel more alien in 
Dublin or London than I do here". Coulter 
died in Toronto In December 1980. at the 
age of ninety-two. He was still writ ingplays; 
he was still wounded by anonymity. 

Coulter did hnvc the satisfaction of 
seeing his memoirs, hi My Day, published 
in a limited edition last autumn, but he 
never ‘gained the 'recognition which he 
deserved and for which he Longed. For his 
career was an important one, especially in 
the cultural history of his Anal homeland. 
The pattern of his work in the 1940s is. 
indeed, emblematic of the patterns 
adapted by mHny Canadian artists since. In 
a preface to the opera Deirdre of the Sor- 
rows . the libretto of which he wrote in 
1944 to music by Henley Willan, Coulter 
defended his choice of a Gaelic legend as 
the subject for a Canadian opera: "The art. 
of a Canadian remains, with but tittle diff- 
erentiation. the art of the country of his 
forebears, and tlie old world heritage of 
niytii and legend remains his heritage, to 
be used by him for suitable ends.*' (For 
tile libretto lie adapted his earliest play, 
Canochafs Queen, which had been printed 
in 1917.) Such a faith did not endure, and 
oS Ireland faded in his memory he cou]d 
soon proclaim, "A. hundred Canadian 
plays are waiting for Canadians who will 
write them". Tliis conscious shift of 
stibject-matter ' foreshadowed the nation- 


own": th3t is. to provide Belfast with an 
Abbey. But Yeats proved more interested 
in telling Coulter about the phases of the 
moon. When the eruption of civil war 
ended any hope of establishing a profes- 
sional theatre in Ulster, he moved to Lon- 
don and began to work for the BBC. writ- 
ing plays and reporting on tennis matches, 
yet continuing to edit The Ulster Review. 
In 1927 he became managing editor of 
The New Adelphi under John Middleton 
, Murry, and the pages of his memoirs 
describing that journal are some of his 
shrewdest and most acute. Murry, an. 
"obsessed moralist" whom he characterizes 
as "the most elusive, subtly complex per- 
. son I have ever met," comes across more 
sympathetically than he docs in most 
accounts of the period, where he's often 
dismissed as a vulture who preyed on 
Katherine Mansfield, a rat who preyed on 
D. H. Lawrence, or both. Coulter resisted 
the temptation to become a disciple, but 
he never lost respect for Murry's Intellect, 
character and critical discernment. 

Coulter left England 'In 1936 only for 
the purpose of marriage. In London he 
had fallen in iove with a Canadian, Olive 
Primrose, but when she revisited Toronto 
she was found to be suffering from TB, 


and the doctors forbade travel. Rather 
than remaining in England alone. Coulter 
chose to emigrate. The chapters on his life 
in Canada between 1936 and 1951 are 
among the most valuable of In My Day, 
for they record the cultural maturing of a 
notion. He was a leading member of the 
Toronto Arts and Letters Club and a 
founder of the Canadian Arts Council, and 
although his efforts to win support for a 
national theatre came to nothing, he did 
help to pcisuade his old friend Tyrone 
Guthrie to visit Ontario and begin the 
Stratford Festival. These were productive 
years for Coulter, the years during which 
his work found its widest audience. But in 
1951, encouraged by the interest shown in 
his plays by the Bristol Old Vic, the Glas- 
gow Citizens' Theatre, the Abbey Theatre 
in Dublin and the Arts Theatre In London, 
he and his family returned to England. 
Hie interest remained theoretical, and 
when he went back to Toronto in 1958 his 
own energies had diminished and Canada's 
attention lay elsewhere. At the age of 
seventy he was reduced to writing prop- 
aganda for Ontario Hydro. 

"Bitterness", he once said, “is the sin 
you must not commit against yourself, or it 
will seep into nil you do". It seeps into 


many passages ot In My Day, particularly 
when Coulter discusses the oblivion into 
which most of his work has fallen. Of his 
twenty-four plays, fewer than hair have 
been given a professional production. He 
is angriest about the fate of a verse-play, 
Sleep, My Pretty One, which was bought 
by Laurence Olivier, rehearsed by Irene 
Worth, praised by Bette Davis, and per- 
formed by none of them. His adroit adap- 
tation of Oblomov, though broadcast on 
television and radio in several countries 
and translated into a dozen languages, lias 
never received a professional stage per- 
formance In Ireland, England, Canada or 
the USA. The Drums Are Out (reminis- 
cent of early O’Casey) was a sellout and a 
critical success at the Abbey in 1948, but 
its promised revival never came. And so 
on. Coulter had bad timing and worse 
luck, yet it must be said that he never 
found a unique idiom or vision. His lack of 
success, lack of stability and lack of com- 
placency drove him to explore widely dif- 
ferent modes of theatre, and if he rarely 
repeated bis mistakes he rarely learned 
from his achievements. He was, perhaps, 
one of those artists whom failure begins to 
vitiate. 

Perhaps, too, the price he paid for exile 


was uncertainty about his own ba* , 
the words of Mavor Moore, 
chairman of the Cam&Co^ * 
basic tragedy was that of thT^ 
man . it was one of his greatest 2 
lun« Ih.l Ri'l, , he 
uproolcd man, dtmaatU pVlni^ 
“ °nd a loading Klor w 
Its performances have been 
Moreover, the Irish theatre has ,|J^ 
little interest in Coulter’s QmCZ 
os the Canadian theatre has shown iTr 
I rish plays. But in defiance of the bfflfo. 
encc of producers, Coulter kept onS 
mg till the end. In 1979 and l JL 
wrote two new plays abool love ai 
revised an earlier script, A Capful d /p- 
nies, about Edmund Kean. His pmto 
span nine decades, and lire first memoni, 
them Is characteristic: "the oofablcd 
stable-yard and a goldy-brown pile 
manure against a white-washed mr 
Later he quotes the mocking adage, "ij* 
horse and you'll get oats!" For ninetHn 
years Coulter lived horse, and hh ria 
never broke. In Us bravery, peneverwc 
and dedication to art, no matter hot 
spasmodic the rewards, bis life bout 
exemplary. Whether struggling in Loafa 
or struggling in Toronto, he' was pnu 
the most indomitable of Irishry, 


Against the philistines 


Fleur Adcock 


Beginnings) New Zealand Writers TcB 
How They Began Writing 
1 1.8pp. Oxford University Press. £4.95. 

0 19 558053 2 

CHARLES BHASCHl . ‘ 

Indirection* 

A Memoir 1909-1947 

433pp. Oxford University Press. £17.50. 

0 19 558050 8 


Jnnet Frame and her little sisters cast 
themselves as the Bronte*: "with a back- 
ground of poverty, drunkenness, attempt- 


' — * hiv ismruii- , ■ * 1 

aiistic preoccupations and the new world. , murder and near-madness, it 1 was 
myths that have become so Important in “* ev ltoble that we should feel close to 
Canadian literature siiice- 1960. The nlav , “ e * n ”> ■h* writes. Not' all of .'the con- 

NitUl.- i 1 i J . ■ ... _ J tHhiitnn In iltln lining. « i m « ' . ■ 


or by their own choice (Frank Sargeson, for 
example, left his solicitor's job to work 
part-time on a farm). 

The result was literature. At nineteen 
Maurice Duggan, standing on the plat- 
form at the back of a tram because he 
had not yet mastered the mechanics of 
bending his new artificial leg at the knee, 
was handed a white bather. His mates 
were away at the war; he had turned to 
books because, after all, "I could read, 
couldn't I", so he began filling pages 
with stories. James K, Baxter, persecuted 
at school much as his Conscientious 
Objector parents were persecuted by 
their neighbours, found that his experi- 
ences “created a gap In which the poems 
were able to grow". Janet Frame fled to 
London to avoid Hfelong confinement in 
mental hospitals and was told by a doctor 
there "Why conform? 1 think you need to 
write. to survive.” ' < ' 

These essays were ' commissioned by 
Charles Brapch, who in 1947 founded 


Canadian literature siiice' I960. The play thetn", she writes. Not' all of .'the con- w fite4o survive. 1 ' < 

which seemed to have been waiting ' for,. 1° this volume had Such pain- These essays were ' commissioned bv 

hfot was a portrait of Ixmls Riel, to ronWnd with, but Charles Branch, who in 1947 founded 

settle metil r of ■ 'western 1 Canada .fa ■ p '"~ " 

!p69 and 1885; n as, always. bqisn a .'con- ' • ' ■'>• 

tfoyertial figure: a heroic martyr to many, J ' !|4*W-A. „ 

. a. villain. to, mqny mqrf. Coulter's Riel, flni "-P vlv vildluD 6 IT G 

- produced to:l95p. wb art early , sign of Jjls ■ , , J', , . , M. 

^qeril rehabUitation. An epfa drama: fa . .'! ' " . , 

vWiich’Cbulter.drew on Brechtfan techol- ' yThiBj bourgeois clctnatk-botver , 

qhtt to left a ripry of spiritual pride, per- 1 'might he atvailpaHerby Vuillard - i ' 

W heroism atjd political nrisjiidgmeriL " ■ pink giarg jotted down " ‘ 

was hfs masterwork. If remains, the . 1 ; qn a. danse scribble of green - 


, . TS:F/. iW.f •.'••• 

*" t.V? ■ .i • ‘ y s . •••;,. 

i;,.i . J - 


• *.^.1 HiRawiwviR. ji remaios, me 

ftpest play, yet written about Canadian his- . 
teiy. Immersion In the language and cul- 
ture' of the jtesl had . breed Gbiiltar’s imngi- 
fiatlon, which tended to ! stay earthbound 
. when, as In a dramatized , hfagraphy. .pf 
Winswin Quitch ill, he; wrote about the 
wesenu also marked fae -first- occasion 
which anyone Ijad, used ihOjvast anisic ■ 
i' B^bilitUs" .[bat undorli?; foe uiemotyofi,.! 
l»»e small <1950; LouIs : Riel • 

! bewnie a? '! familiar' io.j residents' of • ' ' 

.. to i^ericahsibr, r 
P J lfdrak>vi 1 eaAe foithd Irish. tfot :l,il 
jfr?s ttevoteui In [||ste6tag.al|'straet avhera' - . 
.-stld.bui^slops for;! ihe. distinctive quSlili& ‘ 


or somc hlgh^obcupi sfti^flafr '} , 
liAndB have heayedoul , : 

lo signify (he end orilic g^rden. ! 

The anftual rustlcqliori A, ■ ';».,•/ ? 

! of oiir inddor. pfopeirflcs ! ^ | , < ■ 


Ip;: 


. aid bui^iopi for;! ih«; dJstjncijve qualiiik ' .. '! .'j; ; ■ ■.'i- : .^tydsor chalrs ln our oblalloriftryi ' , : r>- 
'• and voico !' f/; ,«r- IWH ,' A w-fijlpclolh ■; !! 

V* PftWodj’of history. A V >. ;. < f ;; rthrp0, iin<(ulate* r In'dk* Ure^lh. ' . ■ \l ■ V ''. ;■/ I' ■ ' 

vSSj? ''S- r |;H, fhqn stihsldcis lo ' q-Wbnkv' ! ,! 

stuiawicM .ttro; \ >•,' .: 

.VBoni;;'|ni. fBfelGhsij- fn j'8M,-.;c^id'ter;Hhd S':;i I. ,“ £ ' :l,a ! e V 3 “ 

'BTOWn Up, fa an' UJialflrnorOU^ iifllcli' .iF 


are introduced here by the editor of the 
rival quarterly Islands, which is now run- 
ning a second series of "Beginnings". He 
points to the role played by sympathetic, 
mothers In the lives of young people 
brought up against the philistine, male- 
dominated society of inter-war New Zea- 
land, and to the general impression of 
perseverance against odds. Another 
common factor, natural to youthful writ- 
ers in apy society, is secrecy: Bruce 
Mason calls hls arcane scdbbllngs under a 
flaxbush "a secret and guilty joy"; mas- 
turbation, no less. 

That art should begin In isolation, In 
secrecy, and fa the face of hostility or 
contempt is not surprising; but that six of 
the nine New Zealand-born writers here 
included (the other contributors arp an 
Englishman and the painter Colin 
McCahon) should have suffered serious 
illness Is surely a statistic worth examin- 
ing. Baxter is the only notable member of 
thq group not -lo have been so afflicted, 
and he was ah alcoholic, which seemed to 
. him a. fair enough substitute. 

Breach commissioned more "Begin- 
nings" than he published, and he hoped 
they would "act as a spur and encour- 
agement to other writers, especially the 
young". Possibly his inclination, was 
toward^ writers who had .overcome severe 
difficulties; certainly an equal number of 
New.Zea ladders of this generation (his 
°wb) grew up to be poets or novelists 
Without ill-health or accident. Individual- 
ly, these accounts show Interestingly var- 
ied attitudes to their authors' experiences: 
humility; resentment, grafted?, surprise; 
Collectively, they amount fo ‘a batch of! 
morql tales, and have illuminating things 
tO Bay aboutNiw Zealand’s sdcial history 
.as ^ 1 | as abbut tjie litefary vocation, 

.Charles Branch's own beginnings! Lp to 
thelinj^'wheh he Jjari. conceived. aqd was 
about to emWrk Upon the publication of 
[Landfall^, make a striking contrast to" 
thefo aiwunts ^ hardship arid ptecaridus. 
survival, althotigh in y»’ bwp Very differ- 
i ctit.-, eftcumrtaocis '.,he 0 'Had' problems, 

: enough: That:, struggle itbr lirieaili' seems 
jow. symptomatic: ■■ he , wrofe!;. fof' child-) 
hodd. asthma: which he outgrew); "living^ 
was never afterwards, to come to m6 easil 
iy-VvIt. WM nbt flUJtealth Which hampered 
•him:,'-' 1 1 . ;i • : . •' 


• .'-'.rr - . s’'. * si f - vuiMicr.- nuu 
, . growit .up; fa' an'WglamofOUs. patch 1 of efty 
'■* Wwwn. ihe Fals ipriad Gmholica:aiid:ilw 
Koay.i’rqfes jarits! !b6tji;qf' l .whbiri', 
w rathe Usirtteq. SyquW beak- him ud f^r 
. fSW, «>! ?«>» the 1 . tiihcr> itide. "Though hjs 
-TO 15 w Pfc/aithfu( , l>ro!esiarii5,. , ‘l ,*a$!in 

eimanifalkl' hnfnifa. !i - ;.o l:' . 


"rock 1 and centre” of his life.' Fell mi 
man of many enthusiasms: a ehuM 
scholar, a botanist, a connoisseur and ai 
. ector with a particular Interest la Mari 
culture, a generous and expert beneficta 
to the Otago Museum. He loved ml 
trusted his grandson without demandiDg 
that he should prove to justify hiasHt 
this memoir ends with his death. 

Brasch was slow to find his rodder, He 
knew that he wanted to be p poet, bWH 
you're a poet, you must have a mejap" 
said hls father, and 'young Charles bA 
many years to learn that this mi aop- 
sense. Meanwhile he went to fotori. 
joined an archaeological dig in Egypt, 
travelled widely In ,Burope r and «* 
friends with writers, painters and sii- 
dans. Drifting fa hls case was aatanoo; 
panied by poverty; ho was cushkxwd by 
family money, although it hurt W°. ^ 
he had not enough to help riniflto 
friends. But a' private Income eqald a« 
console him for the aimlessness of these • 
years. 

Jn 1936, however, he .was invitedto . 
teach at a small, unconventional KW" 
for disturbed children, ;■ and thus atro- 
vered his natural sympathy w|m * 
young, .later to he so valuable iM* 
editorial work: he was admirably sflH™ 1 * 
to talent in young writers add belpWfl 
fostering It. (When he. briefly JJ," ' 

Zealand in 1938 lhe'pbtt;y*»“'f ““ 'j 

advised Mm . to give Up writing aw * 
"patron"— Which in tac{ 
became, almost secretly orgBntaPglp'Y- * i 
ships arid, endowment* for Oil prtF“ H -• . 
(he arts, wltfiput, however, 

write!.) . - V. : ' i J:.,’!* ' \ : 

Indirections la a rftgpnf of . * ^ , 

lly (aunts; rousfas! and neph?W “ ■ 

Grandfather), hls frfand8hips. ^ W® ; 

■OloVer, , Robin Hyd^i ■ 

E.. J. ; Scovell,: Frederick and 
among many k others)i hi, 4 g^fual Rtv'rL 
self-education arid U>djqc^ycfY» 
eventual icomiplf merit : to ' 

rather than to the Europe fo f . 
tastes -and personality ^ swmeU 
naturally .stilted. Hespent to 

In firijdririd, Iftoflring. taisS-' ,: 

arid then jri-.fheuRtpBljrt 1 m- ■- 

ence 2 Centre, .at Bletchley. ^ ,, 

a few: brpvo. people . ■ 

lit tfe arts; .but: {here were 

slbvehly:', spiritless , New . ■ 

the .jJaroehiaJismj W;V 


antt moW*dfa[o}qUrtia1lsiri aridplaywriilqa 
drily fay vyay bf itflfahfag afi fa *chqols, ln. 
. 1918'lte epilated the jiefp,?bf Yepqi.fa; iiy-'l 
irig '/to extend tfib Work id/ Trie S^ihteui 1 
Ubtef (.iterriry Theatre into that, of a prri- 
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The novelist at the blackboard 


By John Simon 


Ing the young." Nabokov wrote out his on my part 

lectures, as hls former student, Ross Some Greg 

VT sniMDl NABOKOV! Wetzsteon tells us, “word for word, down not know ti 

«■' ■"<!. ««pt for no quslio. 

KL- fSh Bowers minor lmprovenien ‘ s here and the ™. doubt abou 

^ed fa Fredson Bo never thcm , gugpecl thQt Ws plnions Bl 

Introduction by John Upd meny suggestion to have them delivered do to his 

385pp. Weldenfeld and Nlcolson. £12.50. v ia (ape recorder was not meant to bB John Updil 

0 297 77852 8 taken altogether as a joke. As it is, his took Nal 

wife, Vera, who for seventeen years at (known on 

■ Wells, Wellesley, and Cornell sat in the “she cann 

front row of all of hls classes, typed up Mann seric 

tokov, who appreciated art- hls lecture ootes, graded his students' . . 

constructions and perceived papers, and chauffeured him around. So And , 

usion of layers in the time- teaching for Nabokov was mostly educat- an intl 

ylng eyes or the great writer Ing himself. Studying up on Ulysses, he C . , ° m 

ider, would haye applauded told hls obsequious Boswell, Alfred , .* * 

g of hls college lectures in Appel, Jr, was the best part of the educa- f° n ? ,nS “ 

'Jiertnure - indeed, he plan- tlon he received at Cornell. ironiM, pi 

i them himself. Here, if ever, le “ tor u 

. be experienced on several Of the one lecture by Nabokov I “nous c 

:gin with, It is a reading of caught, when he was guest lecturer at ® love • d 

irk, Bleak House, Madame Harvard, I remember only two things: 1,on of e i 

ekyll and Mr Hyde, Swann’s that Anna Karenina should really be 

orphosis, and Ulysses (the Anna Karenin in English, and that 

els that were also part of although the lecturer was not against 

caching repertoire will be English translations of Russian novels, he 

a second volume) by an preferred them to be diamond rather than 

ovellst who was also aa Garnett. Still, he must have been a fas- 

ieit highly Idiosyncratic critic, dilating teacher, what with his dapper 

i evaluation of great— and, In appearance, cosmopolitan accent, sophls- 

ecentiy minor— novelists by tlcated histrionics, and his jokes and word 

; easily the equal of Steven- games plying their propaedeutic magic. 

»ved himself the equal of all. Coming upon the word “embargo", 

, Nabokov tells his admiring class that, 

■thennore, a teaching book, reat j backward, it spells “O grab me I". In 

s Nabokov the pedagogue, Bleak House, "the Dedlocks, I am sorry 

annotator, not unlike (fa • to ga „ are gj dead as doornails or door 

ich like) such characters of , ocks fthe Dead | ocka are dead)"-though 

. 8 , flS Z’w* , r l ei Kln ' perhaps they are not quite so inert as this 
lay, Jr, PhD. and the com- ^ aborately m up dud of a puo . After the ^ . d “ 
mat set of notes to the Irans- phra8e -portable hell", cornea the jovial rtart « 11 
me Onegin. Finally, there Is reminderi “this is Mr. Nabokov, not Mr. 
of self-revelation here: Lee- Dickens -. Flaubert would write about le f 5t Mar 

■E tel 5 “ ou i “ “ uch "eighty to ninety pages in one yeai-that ™ 

likes and dUilkcs in foe art u a {qUow after my heartI » Scotr Mon . jjd to inf 

Spak Memory lctis us of crleff while trans iatlng [Proust's] 

ona and antipathies fa the work , wh i C h Is no wonder". “The typeset- ™ “* . 
ring. There may be even a ter of the t j lg |he godfather of tban ™y cl 
almost coincidental but not ^ lJny M “ ^ £ , cummins.” Kindly Partly, 
refresher .course in sqme Leopold' Bloom "even feeds 1 seagulls, Senior us 
which 1 personally consider to be nasty out loud i 
ith the most obvious aspect birds with drunkard's eyes' 1 . And so on. much moi 

: Nabokov was a learned, ~ : he was in 

isdnatlng, erratic, and frus- Some of the heartiest Jokes are at the goo d on 
ir. A great actor, he would expense of despised writers or respected cityscapes 
Wed. petform— large chunks competitors. “The sociological side [of vidua! pei 
under discussion, thus also DIckehB], brilliantly stressed for example abused b 
a number of original pearls Edmund Wilson ... is neither interest! Rightly, 
ast before the atudents. In in 8 n °f Important"; “Lady Dedlock is should no 
readings came critical evalu- redeemed by suffering, and Dostoevski Is. Umentallt 
era often based on chalked- wU % gesticulating in the background"; runs ibre 
deal chans, faaps, diagrams, compared to Kafka, Rilke and Thomas submit tl 
»f how Gregor Samsa looked Mturn Bre “dwarfs or plaster saints ; Swfa- sentiment 
or ‘what sort of orchids *> ume I s Identified as ’an Englfih^st- what sent 
latte Wore— anvthlna that romantic minor poet ; Freud, the blackest or the death 
» the literary detective Wtes nalres, Is a "medieval witch doctor"; and ootfapar 
, collector of ephemera and there U a passing reference to “one bore, a ^ (( 
md ■ creator of worlds else- man called Stuart Gilbert . comes ini 

as the lecturer. .. Along with this studied denigration some quli 

[^omraends here, "not u a comes also Ingenuous self-pteise. “Every demonstn 
on but merely sis a fixed artisl is a manner of saint (I fed that very many « 
much abu*ed ivory tower”; dearly myself) "I cannot Imagine- naturalist! 
Review interview, however, (and that Is saying a good deal)...”, tionisflc 
Juatei his teaching experience "Gregor (Samsa] never found out he had Reuben 
lie .'answered: "A first-rate wings", Nabokov . Informs his class- — vian)‘wc 
y. with a comfortable campus which, though .perhaps an entomological and Warn 
a fine milieu for a writer- ! truth, > a qritical Irrelevancfr-and con- « »«B 
ourse the problem of educat-^ tinued, -"This is a very nice observation Nabokov. 


ril Books from Yale 

e» American -avU .War diarist EdmME- Jacobittl . 

' L.-Hi: • • ii ' ■ » ~ . ".L. : human um nilfl 


Vladimir Nabokov, who appreciated art- 
fally layered constructions and perceived 
all art as a fusion of layers in the time- 
arotepsce-tiefying eyes or the great writer 
and good reader, would haye applauded 
(be publishing of hls college lectures in 
Lectures on Ulerontre - indeed, he plan- 
ned lo publish them himself. Here, if ever, 
H ■ book to be experienced on several 
levels. To begin with, It is a reading of 
kkmfidd Park, Bleak House, Madame 
Bevvy, Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde, Swann's 
Wei, Metamorphosis, and Ulysses (the 
Ruslan novels that were also part of 
Nabokov's teaching repertoire will be 
published in a second volume) by an 
Important novelist who was also aa 
ingenious, albeit highly Idiosyncratic critic. 
It Is, next, an evaluation of great— and, in 
ooe case, decently minor— novelists by 
one who was easily the equal of Steven- 
son, and believed himself the equal of all. 

This Is, furthermore, a teaching book, 
sod draws us Nabokov the pedagogue, 
scholar, and annotator, not unlike (fa 
fact, very much like) such characters of 
Us own devising as Pnin, Charles Kin- 
bote, John Ray, Jr, PhD. and the com- 
piler ot that vast set of notes to the trans- 
Mlon of Eugene Onegin. Finally, there is 
a good deal of self-revelation here: Lee- 
tws on Literature tells us about as much 
of Nsbokov's likes and dislikes in the art 
ot writing as Speak, Memory tells us of 
bk predilections and antipathies in the 
bwiness of living. There may be even a 
father level, almost coincidental but not 
uglfab^: ,a refresher course in sqme 
BHgkterial -fiction. 

To start with the most obvious aspect 
of the book; Nabokov was a learned, 
otdculbui, 1 fascinating, erratic, and frus- 
Infing teacher A great actor, he would 
reed oub-ind<Jcd, petform— large chunks 
of the novels under discussion, thus also 
J*viog on the number of original pearls 
«_hod to cast before the students. In 
between; the readings came critical evalu- 
*foii that- wete often- based on chalked- 
. jjjdtofcmogleal chans, steps, diagrams, 
- .“hfarationi of bow Gregor Samsa looked 
■ a beetle or ‘what sort of orchids 
Odette Wore-any thing that 
*Wa. amuse 'the literary detective, 
“otologist, collector of ephemera and 
Iks, and ■ creator of worlds clse- 
tqat ^ras the lecturer. 

^oV ) , «ommend 8 here, "not as a 
3*2 p u bo . n 1,1,1 m6rel y m a fixed 
• toe much, abu$ed ivory tower”; 

Review interview; however, 


on my part to be treasured all your lives. 
Some Gregors, some Joes and Janes, do 
not know that they have wings.” There is 
no question that Saint Vladimir had little 
doubt about his own strong opinions and 
pinions. But what did his winged words 
do to his students? In the Introduction, 
John Updike tells us about hls wife, who 
took Nabokov's Literature 31 1-312 
(known on campus as "Dirty Lit"), that 
“she cannot to this day take Thomas 
Mann seriously”. 

And how does Nabokov perform here 
as an interpreter and evaluator of his 
chosen writers? Not very well on Jane 
Austen, whom he picked at Edmund Wil- 
son's insistence. He enjoys some of her 
ironies, pays a wan compliment to her 
feel for the mot Juste, makes up some 
curious critical terminology (“knight's 
move", “dimpled prose") for her "collec- 
tion of eggshells In cotton wool", and 



1 with a comfortable campus 

k a - fine milieu for. a writer, 
is of course the problem of educat- 


finally dismisses her in a palinode at the 
start of his Dickens lectures: "I dislike 
porcelain and the minor arts . . But at 
least Mansfield Park, as he said else- 
where, was an excuse to read or reread, 
and to Inflict on the students, works men- 
tioned by the characters fa the novel, 
with the result "I think I had more fun 
than my class.” 

Partly, I suppose, because Vladimir 
Senior used to read Dickens in English 
out loud to hls family, Vladimir Junior Is 
much more at home in Bleak House than 
he was in Mansfield Park. He Is especially 
good' on . the way local colour-nature, 
cityscapes,' weather— is tied fa with Indi- 
vidual personalities, and on the theme of 
abused but heroically coping children. - 
Rightly, I think, he expostulated: "T 
should not like to hear (he charge of sen- 
timentality made against this strain that 
runs through Bleak House: I want .to 
submit that people who denounce.,' the 
sentimental are . generally , unaware of 
what sentiment is.” And he insists that 
the death of little Jo “Is a lesson fa style, 
not in participative emotion’ 1 .. . 

But It is mth Flaubert that Nabokov 
comes Into his own, and here he makes 
some quite surprising points, such as the 
demonstration that Madame Bovary is in 
many respects neither realistic nor 
naturalistic, that "In point of (act, all fic- 
tion is fiction. All art is deception." !Whal 
Flaubert has created is is (very Nab^ko- 
vian) "world of fancy with Us.own logic", 
and Madame Bovary is not /'a landmark 
of so-called realism, whatever that .is”. 
Nabokov -Is at great pains (o sljow dial; 


the “romantic" world of Emma and her 
lovers Is just as bourgeois and nearly as 
crass ns that of the more obviously 
middle-class and materialistic characters, 
and that the only ones who rise above it 
are little Justin and, in his final ability to 
forgive and dumbly love on, poor 
Charles. 

For Nabokov, as for bis father before 
him, Flaubert Is the supreme master; 
without him, there would have been no 
Proust and Joyce .(“despite superficial 
innovations, Joyce has [not] gone any 
further than Flaubert"), and even 
Chekhov “would not have been quite 
Chekhov". It is quite a comedown to go 
from Madame Bovary to Dr Jekyll and 
Mr Hyde. Presumably the Stevenson 
novella (which Wilson advised him 
against) appealed to Nabokov-^though he 
doesn’t say so— because of the themo of 
the double, or rather the hero's living 
antithesis, in this case residing in the 
same body. It Is as if Humbert Humbert 
apd Clare Quilly were the same person, 
which, in a sense, they nre even in 
Nabokov. Certainly our professor is 
unable lo moke n very compelling case 
for Stevenson's greatness, despite all the 
street plnns and house facades he draws 
for his aludonts (the bipartite Jekyll-Hyde 
residence is an architectural nnalogue for 
the dual protagonist) and makes them 
copy. He Insists on the artistry with which 
Stevenson (whose name he sometimes 
misspells as “Stephenson") creates an 
atmosphere that makes the 
Implauslbltities of hls story believable and 
allows It to have "Hie impact of satisfac- 
tory Bnd artistic reality". This phrase Is 
prototypical of Nabokov's artistic philo- 
sophy: a novel is real because it has a 
satisfactory semblance of reality, because 
that semblance Is achieved by artistic (art- 
ful) means, and because the whole pro- 
duces the right impact on the reader.'But 
Nabokov Is also aware of Stevenson's 
weaknesses, and this section reads at 
times like tan uneasy apologia. . 

With A la Recherche du temps perdu, 
for which he rightly rejects Scott Mon- 
Crieff’s now unfortunately unuproofable 
English title, Nabokov la In his element 
, again. In Search of Lost Time la - "the 
greatest novel . of the first half of the 
twentieth- century", . which, : we ' should 
recall. Is the half that did. not produce 
Lolita, Pnln, Pale Fire. ■ and Ada. *!He 
■. expatiates helpfully on the ability of 
ProuSt “to fill In and stretch out the seniehce 
to its utmost breadth and length.; . In 
verbal generosity he Is a veritable. Santa".. 
Arid, again, |to calls attention tq the 
important fact that “Frqual’s conversation 
: and !hls descriptions merge Into one 
another- creating a new unity where 
flower and leaf and Insect belong; to the 
same blossoming tree”. Though he denies 
having the slightest interest fa biographi- 
cal criticism, be . Interprets certain of 
ProujEt's fictional strategies In terms of the 
author’s homosexuality. There are many 
.. fine Insights here,, but the section ends 
lamely, perhaps 1 because . Npbokov ^with 
! some justification) fell , that he could 
.. assign only , the first volume of the huge 
novel lo his stodentB.. Even though he 
does bring in ■ references to a ud cood li- 


stens from other parts of the work, bis 
analyses nre largely limited to the actual 
assignment. 

On Kafka's Metamorphosis, Nabokov is 
less interesting than on the other works, 
possibly because it is the only book he 
did not read in the original: despite the 
many years spent in Berlin, he never 
learned German thoroughly, as he regret- 
fully admits. Nevertheless, he does make 
some amusing entomological points: 
“Neither Gregor nor Kafka saw 

beetle any too dearly”; and he proceeds to 
show that the creature is no cockroach; wc 
also get such homely historical 

sidelights as “in Prague, 1912, it was 
much more difficult to clean nnd cook 
than in Ithaca, 1954"; not to mention 
such odd Nabokovlan idiosyncrasies as 
the opinion that “music, as perceived by 
its consumers, belongs to a more primi- 
tive, more animal form in the scale of arts 
than literature or painting”. 

On Ulysses, which gets the longest 
treatment, Nabokov fa good, though he 
deliberately underplays the Importance of 
symbols, is unduly unreceptive to Joyce's 
wild humour, and repeatedly complains of 
the book's scatology and obscenity with a 
prissiness worthy of Pnin. There fa a very 
fine explication of how the stream of con- 
sciousness works, a genuine feeling for 
the characters, on Infectious appreciation 
of how the topography, the city, colours 
the action. There is also an interesting, 
though perhaps not entirely convincing, 
demonstration that the mysterious man In 
the brown mackintosh fa Joyce hiinself; a 
provocative assertion that Molly’s and 
Leopold's interior monologues "exagger- 
ate the verbal skle of thought. . . . Man 
thinks al«) fa images"; and a disparage- 
ment, correct to my mind, of Finnegans 
Wake as "one of the greatest failures In 
literature", although the ambiguity of 
“greatest” In this context, necessary to 
my mind, was not intended by Nabokov. 
Here, too, there fa the one obvious mis- 
reading Nabokov commits when he 
assumes that Buck Mulligan, on the first 
! page of the novel, “tells God to switch 
’ off the current''. He fa, of course, talking 
to Hqlnes. 

-Hie concluding lecture; entitled “The 
Art or Literature apd Commonsense". fa 
particularly', rich In revelations about 
Npbokov'a attitudes toward literature arid 
the nature and role of the writer. Most 
interesting Is the notion that criminals are ‘ 
people lacking Imagination; if they had a 
creative fantasy, it “would have led them 
to seek eh. outlet in fiction -and make the 
characters iu their books dp fiiore- 
. thoroughly what they might themselves 
have bungled in real life”. Even more 
provocative fa a passage asserting that “a . 
creative writer . . cannot help feeling that 
Id his rejecting the world of the matttr- 
of-fact, in his taking sides With the irra- 
tional, the illogical, the inexplicable and 
the fundamentally good,' he Is performing 
something similar In a rudimentary way 
to what— Hero the seniehce breaks off: 
ttto manuscript pages are missing. Similar 
in a rudimentary way to . whom, one won- " 
ders. Qod, I. suspect, somewhat ! In the 
manner Pf that Floubertian. statement 
about the writer’s godlike, . Iqvisjble 
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omnipresence in his book— an ideal (hat, 
according lo Nabokov, Flaubert did not 
truly achieve in Madame Bovary. Now, if 
I interpret the fragment correctly, and if 
we assimilate it to Nabokov's preceding 
statement, we get his vision of the writer 
as a divine criminal or, belter, a criminal 
god. 

One of the earliest pronouncement* in 
Lectures oh Literature proclaims that 
“great novels are great fairy tales"; 
Nabokov’s former students, like his 
present readers, are constantly reminded 
that the greateat folly is to seek 
psychological or historical reality in a 
work of the imagination, to read it for 
moral, existential, social, political— in 
short, general— ideas, rather than as a 
specific aesthetic construct, the work of 
an enchanter, a maker of riddles equip- 
ped with elegant solutions. Only a child, 
Nabokov Insists, asks whether a story Is 
tme; “literature is of no practical value 
whatsoever, except In the very special 
case of somebody’s wishing to become, of 
all things, a professor of literature". But 
Nabokov does demand, for all his rejec- 
tion of crude reality-' 'those farcical and 
fraudulent characters called Pacts' 1 — a 
powerful semblance of reality, which, as 
he himself might have put It, is not the 
some as a resemblance. As he said in an 
interview, unless you know the streets of 
Joyce's Dublin and what rhe semi- 
sleeping car on the Petersburg-Moscow 
express looked like in 1670, you cannot 
make sense of Ulysses and Anna Kan- 
nln(a). In other words, the writer makes 
use of some specific realities, but only ns 
bait with which to trap (be readers into 
the greater unreality— or greater real- 
ity— of his fiction. 

The true work of literature has "The 
Precision or Poetry and the Excitement of 
Science [Nabokov's capitalization J’\ we 
are told here. His ex-student Ross Wetzs- 
teon remembers the phrase as "the pas- 
sion of the scientist and the precision of 
the artist". At other times, Nabokov cal- 
led it "the passion of science and (he 
patience of poetry" or "the precision of 
poetry and (he excitement of pure sd- 1 
ence". In any of its forms, this leitmotif 
of the noveiist-leptdopierist insists not 
only on the interpenetration of these 
seemingly contrary disciplines, but also on 
the paradoxical nature of each; on the 
scientific nature of artistic creation, and 
on the heatednexs rather than coldness of 
science. Ydt when ho tries lo describe to 
his students what is art, he can do no 
better than invoke "the telltale tingle 
between the shoulder blades.*. . . It is no 
use reading a book at all if you do not 
read it with your back." This theory of 
literature Is a kissing kin to. A. E. Herns- 
rapn’s definition of poetry as what, when 
thought of during shaving, makes the -skin 
bristle and the razor inoperative— a seosa- 
**M whose peat I* Ih 1 the pit of the 
stomach, But Hquantao at. least has the 
ekeuse of never having impaled a but- 
terfly or claimed to htra scientist 


'* Beauty plus pity— this is the closest we 
can get to a definition of art", Nabokov 
tells his students at the beginning of his 
lectures on Kafka, and he docs track 
down a good deal of pity in the works he 
discusses. Thus Leopold Bloom's “keen 
compassion for man-degraded, man- 
injured animals” impresses the impaier of 
butterflies; I cited earlier his defence of 
little Jo's death scene and of Charles 
B ovary's dumb animal-like love Tor 
Emma. Lectures on Literature shows us a 
Nabokov more human, if not exactly 
humane, than we gel from the novels, the 
interviews, and such caustic evaluations as 
Frank Kermode'a (“He can sit. . . like the 
saints enjoying the torments of the 
damned") or D. J. Enright’s ("This 
author, rich in what is given to few writ- 
ers and poor in what is given to most 
men . . Indeed, we come across the 
statement, "I take my bat off to the hero 
who dashes into a bunting house and 
saves his neighbor’s child; but I shake bis 
hand if he has risked squandering a pre- 
cious five seconds to find and save, 
together with the child, ha favorite toy." 

This sounds eminently humane, but is 
it? I suspect , that Nabokov admires the 
saving of the toy more than the saving of 
the child, because the toy is an artifact 
related to “those wonderful toys— literary 
masterpieces" he refers to in , 'L’Envoi , \ 
his annual peroration to his class, in 
which he also tells them that “the twinkle 
in the author’s eye" when he catches out 
the murderer or tyrant in his imbecility or 
vulgarity “punishes your man more surely 
than the pistol of a tiptoeing con- 
spirator”. This would be a hard idea to 
sell to the victims entering the Nazi cre- 
matoria; it is giving art a presumed moral 
and social efficacy that the old an-for- 
artiats (Nabokov’s word) had the good 
sense not to impute to it. 


Still, as Updike in the Introduction 
quotes an ex-student as saying, "Nabokov 
was a great teacher not because he taught 
the subject well but because he exemp- 
lified, and stimulated in his students, n 
profound and loving attitude tdward it." 
Yes, and with his customary zeal for artis- 
tic perfection, Nabokov tried to make 
these lectures, too, as artistic as can be. 
The fine editing of them, despite the 
imcompleteness, repetitiveness, and dis- 
organized state In which they were found, 
by Fredson Bowers, and the inclusion of 
Nabokov's drawings, maps, chronological 
tables, and, above all, photographic 
reproductions of some or them, along 
with the marginalia with which Nabokov 
annotated his teaching copies of the texts, 
reveal to us (he solicitude, the felicitous 
emendations, as welt as the pcdantiy lhat 
went into what he considered the painful, 
nerve-racking chore of teaching.' (In 
another way, of course, he. enjoyed , the 
showmanship of It.) . ]' 

! The pedantry ,1a always there*/ Nabokov 
cqdnot dte a' novel mentioned In a book 
he is teaching Without gratuitously giving 


; the date of irs composition; he will even 
' draw a supererogatory series of diagrams 
1 showing how Jekyll’s and Hyde’s per- 
t tonalities overlap— something that could 
1 be explained in one diagramless sentence; 

1 he provides an artful and accomplished 
' drawing of the type of orchid Swann bes- 
towed on Odette. Could that be as impor- 
■ tant for the understanding of A la 
* recherche as the street plan of Dublin for 
that of Ulysses'! Sometimes he writes 
| instructions to himself or his class in Rus- 
sian, for example the unduly fussy “Open 
1 your book!”. At other times, he puts 
1 accent marks on difficult English words, 
so that he won’t mispronounce them: In 
"chorister", he puts a k over the eh, and 
an accent over the o; in "corpuscle", he 
places parentheses around the second c. 
Despite the now popular belief In his 
Infallible command of English, he makes 
mistakes: he speaks of killing two birds 
with a "rock”, and perpetrates the sen- 
tence: “Who else in the book do we have 
as good people?” And there are puns 
that the most dedicated paronomasias! 
would find it hard to love, as when, 
apropos Freudian Interpretations of 
Metamorphosis, he says, "I am interested 
here In bugs, not in humbugs.” But the 
care with which he corrects the mistakes 
in the available English translations of 
Madame Bovary and A la recherche is 
exemplary, and I am delighted to find 
him worrying about the mot juste, as 
when he says of the latter novel that it "is 
a treasure hunt where the treasure is time 
and the archipelago is the past", and then 
carefully amends "archipelago" to "hid- 
ing place”. 

Yet perhaps the biggest surprise these 
lectures hold is Nabokov’s ability to gush. 
We catch him referring to “the divine 
poetry of (Shakespeare’s] fantastically 
great tragedies", or exclaiming about 
Joyce, “How beautifully the man writes!" 
or piously pontificating about Ulysses, 
"One thing leads to another In this mar- 
vellous book!" One thing leads to 
another in any book, marvellous or not; 
but the gush becomes doyingly sentimen- 
. tal in a statement such as “ ‘goodness’ is 
something round and creamy, and beauti- 
fully flushed, something id a clean apron 
with warm bare arms that have nursed 
and comforted us.. I 8 it possible that 
Vladimir Nabokov, the arch-enemy of 
that middle-class sentiment and middle- 
brow sensibility (hat he.tirelesslsy ridiculed 
under its Russian ndmo, poshlost, was 
capable of a little of it himself? Certainly 
Lectures on Literature affords glimpses of 
his professorial, avuncular, chattily playful 
sides, only interinlttently crisscrossed by 
that megalomania that made William F. 
Gass wonder; “why he’s never signed jiis 
books with a large and simple N, It was 
good enough for Napoleon . . ."i 

And then came the success of follla, 
affluence* and. delivers nee from . pedagogic 
drudgery.' A dirty, little girl put an end td . 
Dirty Lit: • . . * ' 






A prince before the kiss, or a figure for people who like imaginary gardens wM real 
toads In them - this costume for a toad by Lila de Nobill and Rostislav DobouMsy 
from the Royal Ballet's 1968 production o/The Sleeping Beauty, is In "SpotMi: Fair 
Centuries of Ballet Costumes", an exhibition which can be seen at the Victoria iid 
Albert Museum until July 26. 

Eternally eavesdropping 


By C. H. Sisson 

A. D. NUTTALL: 

Overheard by God 

Fiction and Prayer In Herbert, Milton, 
Dante and St. John 

147pp. Methuen. £8.95. ' 
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devotions. To pur it ho higher, the Book of 
Common Prayer and Herbert's own Corn- 
try Parson throw as much' light oa the poems 
of The Temple as Institutes could do. 

Whereas Nuttall's mind tend* to sal 
like a computer, of two alternatives scop- 
ing one and sending the other bito limbo, 
that is not the cose with Herbairt a 
indeed Dante's. (There Is a chapter on 
third canto of the PsredisoJ Hfrtwt 
cannot be caught out by the panda of 
"Nay, even to trust In bim was also Us" 


“overheard by God”, however, suggests 
something more— or perhaps something 
less. For it implies that God has.no right 
to- listen, as If he were some eavesdropper 
like Mercury, rather than the God of 
Judaeo- Christian tradition. It la certainly 
some sort of comic figure that A. D. Nut- 
tall starts off with— a reading spirit. It 
seemd; for . 


however disconcerting, are that paj«q r 
Involving the same sort of trust ha« !*“, 
used through centuries and that 
paralysed though lie is said to have 
did write The Temple. It wpuld be unt® 
to take up Nuttall's suggestion, 
in the book, that his own “Jine of.ifipu|b' 
. . is that of a fairly bright schQofoajr 
sixteen”, but perhaps he U 'sonwiiMSv' 
tie too smart. . He has an Interesting disc*}- 




By. Peter Kemp ■ 

; ELLEN pRONAN KdSKj ;»! . v : '- ; 

,™ Novels of Margaret brnbiu 
.Equivocal Figures ' ; { 
: J41pp. Macrol!fan.£12. ; 
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foSuSmt hriS, r m , th o 9n6t ^-. point of vjew'of Rose’s friend, Emily'’: "] 

se ■ . 

I ironlque; and serves up her findings ■ „ " 

with a hepVy- . seasoning of psychiatric r, ^ Rose requires . of Margaret 
r ", commentary. Despite this - as Eltuna ? * e is not fiction but propaganda, as 
calmly eats her way through cfmpa het Rnal “ritence makes stat% appar- 


,i. --..v . : ceimly. eats her way through chops het Rnal «ntence makes staidly appar- 

=■!■ • • • V l ’ l ; -ifemtoes^-spaghB^ wv.pies! npvd to be .... an 

ij.. ;.™ ■. ["V ■ : ' ®8B 5 » l«i*ib: stew, and .three hdi pings- - y fcmin ty blueprint". ■ In 
F Rope- M -UilVipailtyi: ■ l W® FlW, W 
M. W ,o a . patnoTogl^'ataH-: i Wuh| « ra ?« frvotlr. 


. ^ th^ cqver. pf Ellefc; ^ttan-kqso^ 

, ^ driwipg,- Seed In pnev Wa37: Ihtf 

VW.(bor^c«pioJwi|l(>epfrmblex A: beautiful f***®*^." 


R qrownnfc-. v . .'"W -. '%i 
on 1 hoy/ ; iho need to ' ^?m aR 'Ncw,r£ar/flj 1 De Beauvbir’s The 
ha? made- her dilcrmined i S f-rbodings' -on - female, 

ave Lwb childteo/ and im. ■= “IW 7 . 'W ,r Imth^nence” crop . up 

r bdn especial favquritq.,BMt 


xvi bifa childfeo/iand yoq • 

oat the btittom of any 

'inn - Mr 1 O,... J. ,Y. 


this study begins with an intuition that 1,0 ,OQ smart. He has an Interesting dlscus- 
for much of our. older literature one may s '°n of polite piiiral-for-slngular ptW^o. 
suppose the presence of an extra (inhu- (“they” as well as “you’^. pnd illtatraW* 
man) reader: that which is written for from Wynit's mnrvcllouf "They ■ ^ 
man is always arid necessarily read by 016 ,h at fiomelyme did me. seke". nM* 
Gqd, The bourgeois marriage of pqct n *kcd to believe categorically djar ’u* 
and reader wliit* now dominate? lltcra- reference throughout is . ....'to 'ixiegtn • 
fure and criticism was onco infiltrated by which is perhaps pushing a good jltwqi 
,a third party •■ -. • Hide too hard. When we find , dot 

—a cur^ps - way of .putting (he 'matter ^I 1 ® J°_bn’a gospel haS^ lefl . . 
most aaid.he. wai there nU thp time. In any ' ,he , conc,usion . “I^ Ktak 1 ihiSSl- 
; .caae lit be ability to read must be so small J 
part of omnlsdence. that the sally gives a ' fyU of OWn 
take ariehtaUon,at.dnce, for the Gad of cri c ' • '■> 

George ^ Herbert .was hpt ar.lexptaal critic ■ „ : : L ‘ 
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Short changing 


By Patricia Craig 

fllNffl NAMJOSHli 
Feminist Fables 

122pp. Sheba Feminist Publishers. £2.25. 
(19 07179045 

Feminist anxieties about the content of 
manv traditional rhymes and tales — 
-Georgie Porgie”. “Cinderella". "The 
Sleeping Beauty", and so on — have 
renilted in some retelling, some recollect- 
ing and some redressing (bII brought 
together in Alison Lurie's Clever 
Grttehen and Other Forgotten Folktales 
for children, published last year). It's 
understandable that ail the recurring 
images of feminine passivity (available in 
abundance once they were looked for) 
should have aroused some resentment; 
however, not all the amended versions of 
old stories are as complex or illuminating 
a* those which appear in one remarkable 
collection, Angeln Carter's The Bloody 
Chamber (1979) — the title story based on 
the Bluebeard legend; Ms Carter's book 
showed how effectively the existing 
material of folklore might be put ta new 
purposes, both imaginative and social. 

In Sunltl Namjoshl’s hands, 
Bluebeard’s bloody chamber is trans- 
formed into "A Room of His Own"; this 
particular reteller has a light touch which 
threatens occasionally to become faceti- 
ous. On the whole, however, her method 
b satisfactorily humorous and succinct, 
ind the moral point which is a pre- 
requisite of the form is rarely laboured. 


The fable Is an artful story, usually very 
short, “devised to convey some useful les- 
son" (as the Oxford Dictionary puts it). 
Feminist precepts, like any others, may 
be embodied appropriately in this form. 
Kipling wrote: t 

When all the world would keep a mat- 
ter hid. 

Since truth is seldom friend to any 
crowd. 

Men write in fable, as old Aesop did, 

Jesting at that which none will name 
aloud . . . 

That last line, incidentally, gives a clue 
to one of Suniti Namjoshi’s preoccupa- 
tions: her fables are just as often lesbian 
as feminist, and when they are a semi- 
mental element Is allowed in. In “A 
Moral Tale", for example: "The Beast 
wasn’t a nobleman. The Beast was a 
woman. That’s why its love for Beauty 
was so monstrous”. This seems an un- 
justifiable tampering with the original 
theme. “The Moon Shone On’’ might 
have been a skit on the more vapid kind 
of popular song, but isn't: “When she fell 
in love ... She wanted to sing, but there 
were no songs, at least none she might 
sing to another woman”. Where, you 
might ask, is the feminist astringency that 
characterizes the best of these stories?' 
Sacrificed, alas, to an affirmation of 
wholehearted feeling. 

A tiresome ingenousness is discernible 
at times — In “A Quiet LifeYfor'instance, 
when the person who finds “being human 
... too hard" disguises herself as a fake 
woman: “It worked well". “Logic”, too, 
shows that undue simplification is a self- 
defeating technique for the sodal critic. 


In "The Female Swan" the author takes a 
swipe at the woman who refuses to culti- 
vate a specifically feminine' type of con- 
sciousness (ducks being women and swans 
men) — perhaps because she believes that 
intellectual processes and ways of perceiv- 
ing Hrc roughly the same for both sexes? 
There are many for whom this might 
seem a more reasonable assumption than 
Suniti Namjoshi's. The whole idea of 
“Woman-centred" universities (Adrienne 
Rich's term) and the like, along with the 
insistence on exclusive female values, 
seems dangerously dose to the anti- 
feminist theories of those who, at the end 
of the last century, wished to establish 
entirely separate colleges for women, 
adapted to their special needs and 
abilities. These reformers (Henry Sldg- 
wiclc and George Forrest Browne, among 
others) certainly postulated a conflict 
between “the nature of ducks and the 
values of swans”. 

It seems a bad idea, too, to present 
Red Riding Hood as a case hisloiy writ- 
ten up briefly in pop-psychological jar- 
gon: “After the event Little R. traumat- 
ized .... Extremely uptight." This is one 
of the several fables that lack a produc- 
tive undercurrent or a genuine ironic clar- 
ity (such as wo find in the story that equ- 
ates the toad's jewel with the girl's virgin- 
ity). Though she isn’t always, Suniti Nam- 
joshl can be extremely deft and percep- 
tive, ns in "Svayamvara" (the title is 
translated as “the choosing of a husband 
by the bride herself'). The quality of 
these fables (ninety-five In all) is by no 
means uniform— some aTe glib, some 
arch, some pointless, some entertaining, 
and some telling. 


Disengaging 


By Lindsay Duguid ? 

MASY HOBSON: 5 

; Oh Lily ' 1 

187pp. Helnemann. £6.95. 
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^ C 

0A Lily reverses the happiiy-ever-after [ 
' plot in; which the plain girl's life is trans- j 
formed by marriage in the final pages; j 
Charlotte, .the heroine-victim, marries £ 
. .-llth indecent haste and is ready by Chap- ' 
let Six! to settle down and reap the har- 
. ***t of disaster that is in store for her, 

Charlotte an awkward twonty-elght- 
- JfW-old virgin with a pianist’s training, 
ffl-eqnippdd for real life ("She would ' 
vhive exchanged all her moderate talent 
w the ability to complain when cheat- ; 

Qn a dismal, trip to Italy -with her 
oother Lily, she meets, is reduced by and 
.- '.“•nje* the feckless Paddy, who owns an 
. V®wcce»8ful antique shop In Kensington. 

■ J 1 ™ - iloubls [about- marriage ' are com-* 

, ' Wfod by the fact that she must 

■ ? 7 ^ a S e the security of her mother's 
* ; , In Biackheath for a basement flat, 

■ : apd the , comfort of the Idea that she has 

PWfoiie fof a Ufe-tlme of proving that ahe 
pf.Mt,' Any ordinary; problems she. hah; ;! 
p,ing “^ matje wofse by the v|V- 


ready to do more than attempt to re- 
enact her mother's life of sacrifices and 
false hopes. The book ends with her 
addressing the dead Lily: "You did It all 
for me. .1 know you did. And I’ll do it all 
for Laura." 

Mary Hodson’s gift for the blackly 
humorous is highly individual. Her 
comic scenes ana dialogue (V ‘Once a 


pianist always a pianist’ Lily said. ‘That’s 
Guides. You’re thinking of Guides.’ Char- 
lotte put her right.”) illuminate the bleak 
landscape she has chosen end ahe man- 
ages to be funny and depressing at the 


same time. Her characters are both 
quirky and believable and she shows how 
habitual role-playing can become the 
cause of tragedy. The reverse side of fam- 
ily loyalty, chronic deception, culminates 
in the grotesque pretence to tilt dying 
Lily that she will be well again and every- 
thing sorted out. The solidity of the 
Inhabitants of the outside world — bank 
managers, district nurses, Lily’s admirer 
Ted — - prevents the novel becoming claus- 
trophobic and the adventures of Paddy: In 
the antique, trade add b comic, element 
which stops It declining into a feminist tipet. 


Lone ranging 


, ' ,i„i— i ...I... , i — - Indian NazUew axis had Hailed her, lost 

its bonding power ih the country where 
Bv Holly Eley they were the ruling class. A new cohcep- 

J i m . • • tlon had to replace it, to fulfil it* func-' 

' ' lion." Her liaison with a young Arab Is 

BAKHARA ROGANi th e meam iq a balanced and Ubetal 

Changing States political viewpoint. 

176pp. Weidenfeld and Nipolaon. £5.95. r# jj y^ r H » w i over( is Accused of bring a. . 
0 297 77869 2 pL0 H g Ba[j arrested and Imprisoned. Tlie 

■i " . 1 false evidence 'on ; which he Is convicted 

. • , • . ' ha* been supplied by,her mother and her 

"You need ? borne. Yo^re gP jealous Jewlih classmates. Zara,. aided by 
r 3ft ' Raifs radical feminist iawyer,.|efly« the 


kibbutz and embarks op a long jouipey, 
during which ahe. pUempti: (yet agajn), tp. 
defipe he? identity I# RoganVdeplo. 
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The 

Turn-around 


commentary 


Vladimir 

Volkoff 

Translated from the French 
by Alan Sheridan 

‘His book lies in the no-man 's- 
land of literature between 
Dostoevsky and Graham Greene, 
trapped somewhere between The 
Possessed and Our Man in 
Havana. The Turn-around 
entertains and informs while 
nagging the mind a nd the soul. 

It should be read and re-read. ’ 
ANDHEW SINCLAIR, The Times 

'Some critics speak of him as a 
latter-day Dostoevsky. Others 
call him a new Graham Greene 
and the French answer to John 
Le Can'd - only better . . . with 
The Turn-around Volkoff has 
tackled a genre that has long 
been an Anglo-Saxon monopoly; 
the serious, well-written spy 
novel.’ Newsweek 

'This is n brilliant novel, 
translated from the French into 
the iQost impeccably fluent and 
natural-seeming English prose 
- • . never stone being a highly 
entertaining book . . . his urbane 
and exciting book was a best- 
seller in France, and it certainly 
deserves to be one over here,’ 
a. n. wilson, Spectator 
0370303237 £6.95 


Sold into slavery 


~ ~~ “ realization" of notes found in Mrs 

By Alan Bell Bannennan’s papers, which perhaps 

— ■ ■ — owes more to a daughter than to Helen 

•‘Oh please Mr TlgerT herself. 

National Library of Scotland _ Link While Squibba reveals an ele- 

~ , . . .j-i-ii.™ merit of self-parody in its author, but 

The Helen Banneiman exhibition which the whiteness of its title may be 
ope fled recently at the National Library Intentionally defensive, as criticism of 
of Scotland, and continues until (he end Utile Black Sambo was apparent even 
of June, is Tull of pleasant surprises — not In the author's lifetime. The title itself, 
least a rather benign-looking stuffed originally chosen as a specific name and 
tiger in the middle of the exhibition not as a generic derogative, proved ’ 
room. -The author of The Story of Little objectionable to those who found in 
I Black Sambo, bom in Edinburgh, was "Sambo" oniy abuse of Southern niggers 
the rather retiring wife of a distin- ' and echoes of slavery. It is difficult for 
guished Indian Medical Service research those who know only the British edi- 
workcr, and her long service in tions (now published by Chatto and 
India — much of it spent next door to Wlndus) to realize the strength of 
plague laboratories and experimental American objections, but the Edinburah 
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guished Indian Medical Service research those who know only the British edi- 

workcr, and her long service in tions (now published by Chatto and 

India — much of it spent next door to Wlndus) to realize the strength or 

plague laboratories and experimental American objections, but the Edinburah 

rat-pits led her to send her children exhibition shows how lack of legal con- 
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| regular and charmingly-illustrated news- 
letters while they were being educated 
in Scotland. These letters were treasured 
by their recipients, and the many sam- 
ples on show reveal the naive skill 
which gave Sambo such a simple and 
direct appeal to children when it was 
first published In 1899. 


trol by the author led to a mass of 
pirated editions with tasteless illustra- 
tions by other hands. The charming, 
brave, enterprising and always successful 
sprite of Helen Banneiman' s drawings 
turned, in some of the worst American 
editions, into a greedy plantation-nigger 
golliwog. A problem obviously exists, and It 
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A MAN 

Oriana Fallaci 

Translated from the Italian 
by William Weaver 

‘Oriana Fallacies massive and 
splendid novel . ; . I was 
overwhelmed by the hpnesty , 
commitment and breadth or 
perception of the book. ' 

THOMAS HINDE, 

Sunday Telegraph 

‘Oriana Fall act's massive arid 
splendid hovSl ... I was 
overwhelmed by the honesty, 

comriutment and breadth of 

perception of the book.' ; 

• • • <,!’ , JOSEPH F A RRELL • 

!'v‘ - ■ QhwgoibHenila " 

; 'ii Mon is a moving arid . 
impelling story of politics and. of 
lOVe, ? ! ■ • DAVID STEPHEN, 
Society ; 

' 0870 $03857'. £6.50 -V? ' ' ■! ; 


The Radiant 


Alexander ! 
Zinoviev 

Tfan^/e ted f/om the Russian 

byGprdori Cfaugh 


D ’O' ■ - * ivuoy VAia», U 1 1 VI II 

Tire copyright was sold outright for b onl ’7 P artl >' explained by the bibliog- 
fivc pounds to Grant Richards, who put raphical variations apparent to even 
it out as one of his “Dumpy Books for the y° U0 Best visitor. And it Is not one 
Children" with immediate success. The 11,81 038 whitewashed: almost the 
author did not share in the profits and W01 * 1 “Mbit of all Is a Little Braw 
lost control of the book, to its' later dis- Sa,nbo > with a noseless, freckled bell- 

advantage. Many others followed bap as a hero even more unappealing 

Quasha, Mingo and lesser-known workB ,han ^ide Withe Squibba. 


like Pat and the Spider (written for her 
spn) and Little Degchie-Head (a Stmw- 
wclpeter tale about a girl who would 
poke the fire and found hertelf with a 
cooking-pot on her shoulders). There 
was even the posthumous Little White 
Squibba of 1966, an unsatisfactory 


Elizabeth Hay, who devised the exhib- 
ition, has written a combined biography 

of Helen Bannerraan and study of the R v Harrink Pnffaff 
reactions to Little Black Sambo, which 3 rUllCU 

will be published under the title Sambo Khovanshchlna 
Sahib by Paul Harris later this month'. ' BBC TV and Radio 


Sa}, j bo ' «oi as depleted by Helen Bannennan - who sold the copyright -but* 
an American edition published by McLoughlln Brothers in the 1930s. The picture amt 
from the exhibition reviewed here. 

The end of the Old Believers 


Sons and hoovers 


AMr' 1 Khovanshchlna • occupied Mussorgsky 

Cl. ij from 1872 until his death nine years 

■ It belongs to his richest creative 
BkTpQfnVJo on - Mfl ny of this play's punchlines are not as Hf ri ° d the period or the revised Boris, 

By ratneia Craig funny as they’re dearly intended to be. and ^ and Dances of Death and the 

cilat H r.n i. En . r* this is partly because the -dialogue hovers p ano Plcfure * — and might have been a. 

Royal Court Theatre Upstair* bel ' VMn socIhI coraed y and «*ial commen- But be approached the com- 

wui .Iicatro up S [Hir* _ . tiuy. without exactly settling on either. f 0 * 111011 B0 disor 8 anized a fash- 

afrimolri!^i'r ! | G ! au ^ auJao ^ wi, h an The production has one mbment of o°iSly 

• T Sf '•■“.ver.lt beyond .he 


■ — — UIIU MIUM ttliumcn- ... , ■ ■ , , ----- 

tary, without exactly settling on either. f 0811 * 011 “i so disorganized a fash- 
Tv*. u . .. Ion — writing words and music simultane- 

and ™ rki ?B out the plot as be went 


It is difficult to make sense of iD thli 
The various elements — political, religious 
and “human interest" — are Juxtaposed is 
a manner which seems almost hsphiurd; 
the human Interest Is at any rate band. 
Dosifei is (he only one of the major 
character ^yho comes , tp life. This k 
because he has . the most raemanbk 
music -— memorable, however, largdy' 
because It recalls Boris Godunov. Among' 
the minor roles there is a Scribe, oae.tf 
those whining tenor parts best aieofj-. 
lifted by that of the' Fool in fye earlier 
work. Otherwise the characteriatka It 
rather blank. In a letter of 1876 Messbi^ 

sky claims to have achieved a new type of 
melody, one evolved from speech; he 
calls It “the melody of life". .One' «'• 


“ U , U “U. immeraea in man il raises a laugnumntenlionallyat . , Korsakpv. This is the version used bv (he 

tehiSSd ^ £ B J* l Y ° ne P° ,n1, lh « Information that Elsie . . Bolshoi, whose production was broadcast 

lne / fcch * aI bos acquired a dog is followed by a timely on April 4. (There ts another, better ver- 
f ^ ^ ason3 ' £lin * s the M- d 2*iago bark. Sylvestra.leTouzel makes a rion by Shostakovich, which was rSomly 
^ a gestere^mpounded merrily s M bvereive Jackie, all.pertness and performed In New York withgreat sut 
exasperation and rough tolerance. Jim;- self-possession; Nick Dunning fa properly cess \ 8 

the literary ado|e«^ntg 0 h(NicH Dunning),; Intent as Jim, always l«king Ids clothw pff 1IfU ^ „ 

glowers^Suddenly the nexi-door neigh- : from the ; highest of motives; and Karen kW» 1 £?» l 016 Revolt of the 

bours,^ Frank and EtsI (Bernard Kay and.' Dru *y- fa well cast ns pretty, unexceotlon- ^ 10 ^ an f ky ’ a , nd ,he P lot doals with 

June. Watsori), bum In. They, are moving able Cathy. Bunhe soggioess at theothUr . 1 ° Ru ^ anhi * ,or y around 1682. 

top, though Frank, if seems, is unemployed,: : side oFaft the caustic carpinakreusbreaklnff lva " Kh °vansky wishes tp over- 


at tat ikrivi|H(dnwNnin ■■ — — T* 

sible for a non-Russian to say bow wWa- 
the word-setting is; but it jOK/idi.ito 1 ™ 
conventional than that of Boris, more Be 
Italian opera or perhaps Tehalkov^ 1 
One misses too the wonderful hafoock 
Imagination that; .so ..illuminate* tw 
characters of Boris. : ' • 

The production used realistic dcrigpij 1 
Interiors better thap exleriora. crow 
scenes were predictably 
tacular, even using (hnachronfaticahy)^ 


and not in astable menial condition. This Is Ihrough.'"! get ail maudlin aTwcddinns” s ? . Romanov8 Hnd instal hfa son scencs were . predictably /^ 
perhaps not surprising;3inci hie is subjected apologizes DOra; but admitting It doiS't tmu H ® b supported hy the ‘ flcu ] nr * mca us * n 8 (inachronfa W ^ 

to continuous badgering - and upbraidSg l^n lhfc embarrassment of Its expressibh “PP ort oE k I( *W- tand 0 “ 8W fi e for Act 4.- 

from bis rancorous wire: She 'has ifitn for And not even. Bernard- Kay’s bolfahcd ? J ^ t ^. lh0 w. O,d B S liever8 - h « d «> by Production was of a rather oI^ sl W 

him, we may'ipft-r, on account of U p 8 « performflhrt chn nSfiga^ SnCtfl^ °^ e i Th= Roma^va dd not appear in Wnd . with many a 'dllaliiouU^ ^ 
sexual hikHfimc on n» an ..u .11 ih, .c .... 11 '.i person but are renr^uniiri ku orimace .. Tha hast alndna came- m * D 


sexual misdemeanours 
current frustrations. ‘ 


_ lt.u the dread ofalltfie children 


ptvuuviiuii iybo Ui a lautBi . ,■ 

Hnd, Mih many a villainous. 
grimace. The best , singing »me; W® 
Irina Arkhipova and' EVgeny 
as, Marfa and Doslfel reriiflc^vejyr 
Act .3 duet was the voral 'nlghllghl w/^ 
evening. Alexander’ Vederaikoy “'"“5 
Khovansky. was the pcrepFiiflredpb ", 
arrogance, and V, I, Romjipoysl^nBde* 
suave Shaklovity. • Chqrus and dro' 45 ^ - 


Uiillr' rTi'T!;-' -i;- r'.-v. : fc. me:yia aeueyers in love with ■■ arrogance, ana v. i. “rr - 

1 3fief a great, many short ; !■ Emmp; :.'n ; Frotpstahl 'girt «w Shaklovity. ■ Chprus and 

an^tnliSk infriVlud^and ft: w bom he puhaedi The .^don ^ rompli- . were both impressive, apart : from 

wSySf.-- icidio string. P laying. Yurt Shnotfov W 
tefiaUve recboV '^QldBeliexersin a forest, :.- ™ ° ddcted. ■■ 

very wipng m(b the adults' aspirMiods. TKe elHatiOnfaeff^ted be^ea theradaldtraht ■ ~ 'v 


^r liro havc m^ ono deaf apd tlte othpr - i Sy 
•WS^Arthur-frthft biigbcarothts feimily ■'■■■■& 
apd Frapk hBSj^eeompanobjedtpfderirion ■ ta 

V. ?;■•}? l-Vv. 











commentary 


Living both ends 


— discontentedly, like himseir. as the 
' original direction has it. Nor is he given “a 

Rv St an ley WellS table to himseir. as Tlmon instructs. The 

3 other guests accept him as a predictable 

eccentric; his sjtiriccl grace before meat 
Anon or Athens does not shock, but is greeted as an 

RBCTV expected, familiar comic turn. The per- 

formance, beautifully poised and spoken. 
. lacks asperity. All the same, the first pari of 

Hie play survives only in a text with serious me play emerges as an excellent piece of 
loose ends and much unpolished dialogue, serious comedy: Timon's flatterers are 
seemingly laid aside without heing brought funny without being grotesque, and the 
to completion- Editors have struggled to mock-banquet at which he exposes them is a 
mate a coherence acceptable to renders, well-timed study in embarrassment. 


Taken strange 


By Stephen Fender 


head bull I did noi and since SHE IS 

WELL 


Ttawi or Athens 
BBC TV 


i«#HbMv and justifiably, directors brave — — „ - 

«i«h IO araoole with it make changes to ® ul as the P 1 "? moves c,oser 10 tragedy, girls bewitched, or caught up in a form of such good prayer" — the Reverend Hale 
Shinto shaoe ,hc P erforma l 1 “ becomes less satisfactory. mass hysteria, or just pretending? Did old answers “Aye, but the Devil Is a wily one, 

*“ Presumably limitations of setting dictated women really mutter spells, or were they you cannot deny il." 

Il ii oroblemalical to critics as well as to that Timon’s farewell should be curtailed j ust lonely? What forces or state 

ifiuul scholars- but for all its imperfections and spoken within hisown house. It mnkeso authority, community pressure or It is the Puritans' reckless way with 

a (urinates in its satire - uncharacteristic climax, but the emotion is generalized individual motive fuelled the witch trials, "evidence" thai Miller catches so well In 
Luah to support the theory that because uncontrolled. The grim set for the And w hat was Salem like to live in? A The Crucible. As the Reverend Parris says, 
Ewarc hat Middleton us a collator- second part resembles a desert rather than a border , own? A provincial village? Does "We are here, Your Honour, precisely to 
ill Invective, its pathos, end the beach. Again, Shakespeare's uninterrupted anyone really know? discover whet no one has seen. I was 

Intensity underline Its oor- focus on Tlmon in the play’s closing stretch- pleased to hear the schoolchildren in the 

hi- £ ee 6 nest critic es makes cruel demands on the actor. As If to assuage his doubts about what audience at the Comedy Theatre laugh 
Anemnntus nuts it never knew Jonathan Miller has not lessened them, moved these people. Miller threw in every heartily nt this line. Bill Bryden’s 
of humanitv ' but the There fa little rearrangement; even the false motive he could think of. The.girls wunl lu production, which has moved to the West 
“ T f j s „ 3 cue for the Poet and Printer Is retained, protect themselves from punishment for End from the Cotlcsloe, Is excellent: us 

anem ™ Jonathan Pryce is emaciated and stricken having danced In the woods. The Reverend spare In design (Just one huge wooden 


Ami ing American Puritans, whi i believed 1 

The Crucible works irrelevant to salvation or damnation. 

Comedy Theatre and BBC TV evidence of human behaviour became 

aimosi wholly detached from moral reality. 

Any disturbance, from premeditated 
murder to a hip-shot ox, could be a sign of 
"I had known or the Salem witch hunt Tor absolute depravity. Even someone who 
many years before 'McCnrthyism' had had lived an exemplary life might, 
arrived", writes Arthur Miller In the unknowingly, be among the damned. When 
introduction to his Collected Plays, "and ii Proc or pleads for Rebecca Nurse — "But 
had always remained an inexplicable n's hard to think so pious a woman be 
darkness to me." And so it might. Were the secretly a Devil's bitch after seventy year of 


Ilii problematical to critics as well as io 


girls bewitched, or caught up In a form of such good prayer" — the Reverend Hale 
mass hysteria, or just pretending? Did old answers “Aye, but the Devil is a wily one, 
women really mutter spells, or were they you cannot deny it." 
just lonely? What forces or state . 

authority, community pressure or It fa Ihe Puritans' reckless way with 
individual motive fuelled the witch trials, "evidence" that Miller catches so well In 
And what was Salem like to live in? A The Crucible. As the Reverend Parris says, 


border town? A provincial village? Does 
anyone really know? 

As If to nssuage his doubts about what 
moved these people. Miller threw in every 


"We are here, Your Honour, precisely to 
discover what no one has seen. 1 ' I was 
pleased to hear the schoolchildren in the 
audience nl the Comedy Theatre laugh 
heartily nt this line. Bill Bryden’s 


"ihe middle of humanity 
emtmity of both ends". 


motive he could think of. The. girls wunl to production, which has moved to the West 
protect themselves from punishment for End from Ihe Cotlcsloe, is excellent: os 


Jonathan Miller's direction emphasizes with sores. His visible suffering contrasts Parris fears he may lose his ministry, 
the similar polarity in the play's structure, well with Norman Rodw'ay's continuing Qoody Putnam has lost seven babies and 


baffle that (ills from attic roof in Parris's 
house, to horizontal rafters in Proctor's, to 


We intensifies the first of the two parts into suavity, but their quarrel lacks the proper envies Qoody Nurae her ample progeny, verllo.1 backdrop In the court scene) as Ihe 

rikh It is divided - up to Timon's self- divine toy. He is most effective when Goodman Putnam Is land-hungry. The play is In its language. The language itself is 

banishment - partly by textual manipula- relatively calm, as in the episode with the Reverend Hale, the expert witch-finder, has something of a marvel: not exactly as the 
boo partly by skilful use of Tony Abbot's bandits; but his anger and despair need his profession to guard; witches Puritens spoke but somehow suggesting U, 

Baibio set, which concentrates the action stronger control over the eloquent Ian- authenticate him. Giles Corey is n litigious rather like Pound's bn llant pastiche of 

MTuntm'snalace a Brand establishment of image; fewer gasps, sniffs and sharp old man. John Protector has seduced, or "The Seafarer K Is really modern English 
BKjtre, sunlit stonf walls and columns, intakes of breath. The episode with Flavius been seduced by, Abigail Williams. Abigail stripped of some of its verbal auxiliaries 


relatively calm, as in the episode with the 
bandits; but his anger and despair need 


profession 


witches Puritens spoke but somehow suggesting it. 


stronger control over the eloquent Ian- authenticate him. Giles Corey is a litigious rather like Pound's brilliant pastiche of 
guage; fewer gasps, sniffs and sharp old man. John Protector has seduced, or "The Seafarer", ft Is really modern English 


Costumes are Jacobean; Athens is not 
fatally evoked, nor fa the corruption of its 

SSttem “ wptlhroughindivlduaI pUcityT " ’ " ’ ° Much of this is made believable by the match through their deployment of various 

economy of dialogue in Milter’s opening British regional accents. As for individual 
la the opening conversation of Poet and Odd direction docs not help. ForTiman scenes. Even the adultery (the real Abigail performances. Dave Hill’s Parris — all 
Wnterai a lavish reception, John Fortune's to burrow into the shingle beneath a block WBS e | eV en years old at the time) works well slouch and snarl — Is Interesting but does 
Impersonalion of the- anonymous Poet, of marble which becomes his tomb, and to enough In the way it complicates Proctor's not have. Ihe hissy pettiness for which the 
fatverently - and irrelevantly - funny to. pddross ajl> his speeches, to the Senators struggle for the .truth, whereas Willy .character seems to call. Lynn Farlelgh- Is 
faaeMio recognize its devnstatinglyaccu-’ thence. Is interesting eiloughas a symbol of Inman’s adultery In Death of a Salesman is excellent in the difficult role of Elizabeth 
rate mimicry of Sir Huw Wheldon, mBy withdrawal -anorexia is perhaps as good Bn one reason too many for his sons' loss of Proctor, catching just the right balance 
*em irritatlngjy precious to those who do explanation as any for his death - but to faith In him. And Miller does not blink the between censoriousness and warmth. And 
wt. But the burden of the piny falls show nothing but his head upside-down Tact, as a lesser intepreter might have done; ihere could scarcely be a better John Hale 
primarily on the performances of Timon throughout his later, speeches seems wilful that the girts really wdre possessed or than Gawn Grainger’s: a carefully studied 
■ri Aperaantus; In the opening episodes, and constricting. More Important (though something outside their consciousness; bw entirely fluent transition -from ceflainty 
fa“thfln Pryce ■'akes Tiraon young, cour- understandable in the circumstances), the Yet- deeper mysteries remain. One small td despair, beautifully 'Caught -In. posture 
kws, sill-effacing, touchingly haYve In the actor does not find the strange.muslo which detail has always puzzled me. The historical and mannerism. 


(John Welsh). In which Timon finds that wants John for her husband, so has ■ 
there is “one honest man", is over- on his wife, Elizabeth. And so forth, 
expressive, unmoving because lacking sim- 
plicity. Much of this is made believable 


wants John Tor her husband, so has designs and most of Its lalinisms, and given a kind 
on his wife, Elizabeth. And so forth. or "country" grammar (as in "he were" 

for "he was") which the Cotlesloe players 


withdrawal -anorexia is perhaps as good Bn one reason too many f or his sons' loss of Proctor, catching just the right balance 


explanation as any for his death - but to faith in him. And Miller does not blink the between certsortousness ana warnin. Ana 
show nothing but his head upside-down Tact, as a lesser intepreter might have done; there could scarcely be a better John Hale 
throughout his later, speeches seems wilful that (he girts really - were, possessed of Ihan Gawn Grainger's: a carefully studied 
and constricting. More Important (though something outside their consciousness; but entirely fiueni transition from ceflainty 
understandable in the circumstances), the yet deeper mysteries remain. One small id despair, beautifully Caught -In. posture 
actor does not find the strange.musio which detail has always puzzled me. The historical and mannerism. ' 1 


between certsoriousness and warmth. And 
there could scarcely be a better John Hale 


td despair, beautifully Caught ih. posture 
and mannerism. " 


that he takes in pleasing. His suggests In Timon an awareness of a world Oilea Corey testified against his wife iri 

ndttic. banquet - masses of real food - elsewhere, a dying vision beyond the ordln- court, not (as In the play) in an offhand 

ihe’.recutrent Imagery of foe ! ary. We cannot see why this Timon should remB rk later recanted. The court record 
tel u jipg 'with which the dramatist ex- kay “nothing brings me all things", should ^ds: 

[fawirue at|d false values. Timon re- be lamented as “nobleTIraon" in the elegiac ■ . 

J Ptels generously to the masque, an ndmlr- closing scene (dignified by John Shrapnel, The evidence of Giles Choree testiftelh 
Pfcce of period reconsluction. and a sympathetic ato strongly-spoken Aid- and aol.h that. . 

amiably hi the dance which the blades). So the final image, of a heart- fildit an ^/vdl _out pf the woodsabou 

Jworcohlinues as background to the rest broken Flavius musing over Timon's epi- noone and to laying down in he yard. 

oHtetecae. taph, seems a sentimental ending to a went to ra.se ^ 

oaJiahL and largely successful production- could not rise but dfagd his I11NDER 
gHJliini HHU IOIB J r If tip haH h«in hint xhnll. bull 


_ - r— — »ji pbiiuu ictuiisirucuuri, unu 

FM imfably in the dance which the 
Jroor continues as background to the rest 
"w scene. 


This first ever television production of 
The Crucible, directed by Don Taylor, Is 
extremely respect ftiL. Not a word is cut, and 
the actors try theirbest to obey Miller's. 


New Oxford Books: 

Literature 
and Reference 


The Oxford 
Illustrated Literary 
Guide to 
Great Britain 
and Ireland 

Edited by Dorothy Eagle 
and Hilary Carnell 

The new, Illustrated edition of Ihe 
Oxford Literary Guide appears in a 
much larger format, with improved 
maps, much new material, and 
hundreds of illustrations, 32 of 
them in colour; portraits of writers, 
pictures of buildings as they are 
today end of others that have 
disappeared, and landscapes 
connected with writers end their 
work. £12.50 

The Oxford 
Dictionary for 
Writers and Editors 

This is the successor to ihe 
eleventh edition of F. Howard 
Collins’ Authors' and Primers' 

■ Dictionary. The book has been 
thoroughly revised and largely 
rewritten, and much new material 
has been incorporated. The 
: editorial work has been done by 
, the Oxford English Dictionary 
s Department and It may now be 
l regarded as s member of the 
1 family of Oxford dictionaries. £4.95 

s 

a English Subtitles 

l Peter Porter 

| e Peter Porter, 'one of the most 
,* talented poets In Britain’, writes 
. e an intelligent, cultivated poetry,- 
d serious but nol solemn, full of 
le thoughts, capable of moving us, 
d capable of entertaining us', wrote 
y Gavin Ewart In The T.L.S. As the 
* (ilia poem of his new collection 
explains, ihd writer today is an 
, r annotator, 'turning the mpre 

j s .uncom fortable passlons/lnto slim 
d sentences’. There is also a 
's. welcome return to lyrical forms 


The evidence of Giles Choree testified! often intrusive stage directions (<'Pwc/or * and fcomlo Inventions. Paper 


^toinantus , Tlmon'B antithesis be- : — — — - 

diiilliisiopijient - NormaqRodway . ■ . - - . 

Tj BilfacOhcerilng geniality. He Is one Timon of Athens is due for publicBlIon in 
we lords, nol visually distinguished . the autumn In the BBC Shakespeare ries, 
.“°® , " cra i no outrider ’'dropping after all along With (he Dream, Trollus and Othello. 


and safih that . . . sometimes Iasi weake I turns an icy stare at him, dhtf he breaks ,qff 
[itcht an ox well out pf (he woods aboul Parris raises his paints lo)vqnfs ProcioP"). 
. noone and he laying down in the yard. I They even include — dutifully rather than 
went to raise him to yonke him, but fie ' helpftilly, U seems to me — an extra acene 
could not rise but dfagd his HINDER between proctor and Abigail In the woods, 
PARTS as If he had beenhipt shott.buti which Miller added at the end of the first 
after did rise. I ha3 » cat sometimes last New York run, afld which OUvIer rightly 
weeke strongly taken on ihe suddnin, and dropped from his production at the Old Vic 
did make me think she would han dled in 1965 because it dissipated tension built 
presently my wife bid me knock her Ih ihe up by Elizabeth proctor’s arrest. 


the straight race 


Apart from the occasional cut tp a; facial 
close-up to register a hearer’s reaction to a 
speech, very few televisual liberties are' 
taken. On the other hand, everyone 
. concerned seizes (he inevitable advantages 
over the: stages The' girls can conspire In 
whfapep «nd slfll beheardjtjie lighting ciq. 


covers £3.5 0 POB try Book Society 
Recommendation 

Thomas Hardy: 

The Woodlanders 

Edited by Dale Kramer 

The Wood lenders was Hardy’s own 
favourite ’as a story*, and this 
edition of It Ts Ihe first critical 
edljion of a Hardy novel to appear - 
.since the lapse of his copyrights. . 
The introduction considers the . 
i hjstory of the writing and ! , . 
publishing of tha novel, and 
explains the .Important patterns 
Jr of revision. £25 r 

Caviare at the 


i By Richard Rrnwvi last: mindi&^td wjif ffcKina^ Smf illuralnailon ' by ffre arid catoft; explains the Importa 

■ i : ' ■ ■ 5 n C S;. ft 5 A* can be sgen to .fill ac«^ f-c«. ^f revision. £25 -' 

at , 

.r^Pltenia, Hilymarkei '• -.own,,. . ....... !!!;no'hr(^mbridire toUege aUthWiles cr e P sed wlih anxtely by the minute. He only . 1 

■ /tT-TT". . ,^ si ^ ss ^n===- thefilrri rolls: along surely on a robust ^Tjddell standing up W the 'bullring of ; wa n ts the facts. Even Par* (Dennis , Flineral 

screenblay by Colin' Welland. Its cqmbina : of . W alet;, H ^ - : Quilley). express^ mlcro-SeCpnds pf , . t ; ,- , . 

;^9/^teliLjhe stirring tale of tilvp I (ten ofsport biography .^ciqlogy and 1920s : $ lh , scnsillviiy - rin^ ll LOUIB'SImpSOn 

i^Mwallfate rroih.Uiei924 Paris OlYm- oeriod drama Is far more compelling ihan ■- Few will fall . to ; to .BtTeciM DV ipyji^g if, c audlenrt w be raiher. more , • • : 

.^^rtfareritlv !io 1^..,— l.lu rfw of shattered world records. qtnot|prial juipactof all ' *hfeVirt 1 ^.TWpnly j nwsirt ] with ihe character it) an ; it ftught ; : JW® latest COll 


ttowe^’ly'^erof ih^ yiibrld [records? ■' ! Q|motipriBl f aipact el . inward: with -the character ttiitn’ii (night- : This is the latest collection of 

bi^Ythat^fh™ W oow“tet rrom wievisioh/n ,hae some . yror™ '- v-.'.k.-.- : poeme by ihe American poet toms; 

Seine rdr Vliv tWo ‘striiM^hSie biujic,eostume.nrid seulsg .ofefforiin thtrdrnwll(bemfaundorti^as - , -..i* . i Simpson , Whose accomplished c 


•WiSbffl JSJKiJS 8 1 SteB ■ rsumcsL, i h? tjonUofl oripl si4 fee 1» a till Hhe people, pbr rayef in scenes* 


irly j poems predominantly abatil ; 
the' psop|e,p6r(raye^insG6nasarid 
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ca-reerjironciudina wards ihan oP 1 940s artd llie Second WbrftfWar j- 

0 . W • iridivkJudi «tnpbi|iifFS. Tfim ls why Prtofor 1 to caniemporafy America arid the {' 

miv down me ' nsnnn anrl Ilk . ' ■ a. ilIli. 


firto'jdd&lilW- d I r- r Wd/rnoror het^t ! 'Li SSS TiiS ‘ m ' , . . S '• - ". 


^ 

R-ffi ti- jf*Ypli%tffe'hti' 1 Iri '-t Christian l- - - n , ' . " . -■ . .• -i 1 1 1-'. ■ - r' .i-. language of -ifils coibiriuniiy,; 1 fpr all - ite! 

hl^-rgiih-’that he The'iiioM'bbvfoiis'djie to It fflikoly ; apparent toughrwss. has. grQwi\eslra<igM. 

M^n.wof.bfic-GQld Medal In ii SSthcfilm manages to avoid gn-ing thc mt > ral rtelWed. .1^ purports :^o 
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to the editor 


English 

Revolutions 


Sir.- i am not so alert as Lawrence Stone 
(Letter*. April 10) to defend my own 
positions, especially in u field in which. I am 
glad to say. research is proceeding apace. 
Nor do I think it seemly in a reviewer to 
challenge criticisms of his own work when 
these only constitute a minute proportion 
(one paragraph) or the book in question, 
Now that he has gratuitously drawn yturr 
readers’ intention to these criticisms, 
however, I will just say that while my own 
thesis, in 1977, that in the early eighteenth 
century Filmer was still n much more 
influential political theorist than Locke, 
may have been a trifle exaggerated. Stone’s 
retreat on old-fashioned Whig Lockeophllia 
is even more at odds with the findings of 
current scholarship, though I must uwait 
with what equanimity I can muster the 
shocks which according to him are in store 
for me fn the Historical Journal 

Similarly, much of what he has to say 
about the Dissenters in the IhWs is conven- 
tional wisdom subjected to slight exaggera- 
tion. ! certainly did not mcun to imply that 
the Dissenters were of no political import- 
ance (though Whig lenders from 17 Id 
onwards obviously thought so), but I find it 
difnculitoncecpt. for instance, that after the 
Restoration "control or the major cities 
passed to the excluded Dissenting in- 
terests". and by implication remained with 
them. 

As for Slone's essay on “The Growth 
of London", I can now see that my remarks 
may have given the impression that it is 
composed out of standard secondary au- 
thorities. This is not so. True, only 5 out of 
his 82 footnotes refer to unprinted mnterial, 
and ft appears that only one of them makes 
an important point, but otherwise he has 
ransacked monographs . articles and pri nted . 
evidence and composed from them, with his 


accustomed skill, u coherent and interesting 
story. May I be forgiven for suggesting that 
the results are not commensurate with the 
lubour involved, or the space devoted to it 
in this festschrift'. 1 

On the tidier hand I must .idniii Unit my 
remark ihut half Ills essay on "The Results 
of the English Revolution" was devoted to 
the period before 1642 is a quite uninten- 
tional misrepresentation, for which I apolo- 
gize. (I make it 15 pages out of 78. not 5 out 
of lull, but the point is taken. I 


J.l*. KENYON. 
Department or Modem History. Uni- 
versity of St Andrews. Si Andrews. Fire. 
Scotland KYlft UAL. 


‘Post-Modern 

Classicism’ 


Sir, -^For a writer it is useful to keep in 
mind the notion of the average reader and, 
after rending Nicholas Penny a review of my 
Post-Modern Classicism (April 3), I can also 
see the point of understanding the average 
misreeder. A good mlsreader systematically 
misunderstands a piece of writing strictly 
accordingtoaveragestcren types without the 
interference of his awn thoughts. Thus 
Penny's virtues. Most viewers trained in the 
canons of traditional architectural classicism 
(Vitruvius et aft will misunderstand Post- 
Modern Classicism ns T pointed out because 
it doesn't seek the "ideal proportions” 
(which Penny also seeks). Semantic con- 
cerns, and the proportional systems, which 
are used, arc discontinuous. Inis Frce-Style 
proportion, which may vary across a struc- 
ture. should be contrasted with the inte- 
grated systems of Alberti. Palladio and the 
Neo-Classicists, although there arc some 
architects today, such ns Leon Kricr, who 
adopt them. 

In addition to missing ideal proportions, 
Penny finds "monumentality", “solemnity 
and grandeur" ulso lacking. Yes. and he 
would also miss a great deal of other classical 


trappings - mndillinns. astragals and so 
forth. OED the new style is not classical. 
This stock response, shared hy Straight 
Revivnlisis. is predictable mid probably 
even beneficent since it clarifies the average 
differences between the canonic nnd free 
style classicism. Egyptian architecture, as 
well os Romanesque. Gothic. Mannerist, 
same Baroque, Rococo and nineteenth-cen- 
tury classicism, belongs to the latter type, 
nlona with Post-Modern Classicism. By 
coutnist Greek nrdiileciurc. some Koimin. 
Renaissance nnd Neo-Classical building 
characterizes the canonic variety. Revivals, 
especially academic ones, have tended to 
favour, a more strict adherence to canons. 
But both general tynes.should be known to 
fully understand cither one; systematic mis- 
understanders read one type as the other 
and Qnd it, not surprisingly, at fault. 

While Penny is right in speak of ;t "com- 
petitive idiosyncrasy’ in some of the recent 
work he is wrong to overlook the “common 
purpose" which unites so many of these 
architects: the search for a richer language 
of architecture; the role of architecture as a 
public art to communicate clearly with the 
public; the search for continuity, tradition, 
roots, even the authority of precedent. 
These shared goals were reiterated by the 
architects as well as by myself. 


heenuse it would offend Russia and because 
it meant the partition of Persia. But 
eventually, like everyone else, including 
Grey, he was persuaded hy Crowe that this 
was the only possible course. It had been 
officially decided upon when war broke out 
in 1914. But it was not finally reuli/cd until 
March 1915 when Russln, in u secret 
agreement with I J rim in. agreed to rccnguiA.- 
ihc supremacy or nrimin in the neutral as 
well as the British sphere or Persia, In 
return Tor a completely Tree hand for 
herself In the North and (he promise of 
Constantinople after the war. Fnr from 
being, as Keith Wilson suggests, a move 
thni marked the end oT Indian security by 
establishing a common frontier with Russia 
in Central Asia, it was one that safeguarded 
that security by -assuring to Britain 
complete control of the approaches to India 
by land and by sea. The alternative, had 
Russln been left unopposed to her own 
devices, would have been the control by the 
Russians of both. 

SIBYL E. CROWE. 

112 Staunton Road. . Oxford 0X3 7TN. 


Italian 
Designers 


CHARLES JENCKS. 
Architectural Association School ol 
Architecture. .34 -.Vi Bedford Square. Lon- 
don WCIB 3ES. 


‘Retreat 
from Power 
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eftt* 1 '"rise ^ PU * 5 ^* S ^ volume of an outstanding and much acclaimed literary 


‘Marchamfr marvellous series which hag doneso much to restore Byron to hbrighlful 
place as one of the world's greatest letter writers/ Robert Nye, The Guardian 


Byron's Letters and Journals 

Edited by LESLIE A. MARCHAND 

Volume u; 1823-1824 
or Freedom's Battle 


■ ■ Greece until his death' and alio Include# 

; Irttei# .discovered ta late to take their chronological place jn the earlier volumes.: - ' 

V toScrope Davies andoneto * 
' SjiTJfr IW S hew ^ .!#* cam * to Ight in 1?76 when 'a trunk belonging to 

'■ SuSSd h ,lus V ^ 11 ^ Bark. The* letters, hitherto 

Unknown and Unpublished, are among Byron's best especially the one cm Dbn Tuan • 

In IhaAuhimn 1981 wewlD oubllshTHE Rl SR A Km fat t on * . 
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Sir. - Keith Wilson's assertion' (Letters. 
April 10) that Sir Eyre Crowe and Sir 
Arthur Nicolson were Russophobes and not 
Russophlls shows a complete Ignorance or 
the facts. (To bracket them together Is In 
any case absurd for their views were quite 
different.) Neither of them was a 
Russophobe. But Nicolson, as there is 
ample evidence to show In his own papers 
as well as unpublished Foreign Office 
archives, was undoubtedly a most ardent 
Russophil, Crowe, on the other hand, was 
neither a Russophobe nor a Russophil. Like 
Nicolson he believed in the reality of the 
German menace and the necessity therefore 
of. upholding the Anglo-Russlan Entente iri 
order to maintain the balance of. power Iri 
Europe. But. unlike Nicolson. he did not 
think that it was necessary, for this reason, 
to truckle (o every Russian demand In 
Persia, where her expansionist activities 
were threatening some of our . most vital 
intarests. . Nor did he share Nfcolson's 
iqlstaken belief that there was an Imminent 
danger otherwise of a Russo-German 
rapprochement. The only.way, In his view, 
to prevent .Russia from overrunning the 
whole of Persia and reaching the Gulf, was 
: to leave her afree hand In the North; where 
we could do nothing to stop her,. ^ul at the 
same lime to establish a strong British 
Influence over the Neutral as weir as |he 
British sphere in Southern Persia. Nicolson 
was at first opposed to such a policy both 


Sir. - With regard to Keith Wilson’s 
comment (April 10) on Paul Kennedy's 
review of his Retreat from Power (March' 
20), the question to be raised is not the 
range of Dr Wilson’s evidence but 
his interpretation of it. It was. 
pcrlectly possible to strongly support the 
Anglo-Russian entente (particularly on 
European grounds) and still oppose the 
Russian advance into Central Asia and the 
Turkish Empire (Eyre Crowe in 1914 is not 
the only Foreign Office example). The point 
really at issue is whether the Foreign Office 
and the diplomats, after 1905, were more 
concerned with the German threat to the 
balance of power or with the Russian ambi- 
tions which continued to pose a serious 
threat to British imperial interests. The best 
evidence for Dr Wilson's case for the latter 
reading comes From the writings of Arthur 
Nicolson, George Buchanan, and, at times, 
from Charles Hardinge, all three former or 
serving ambassadors at St Petersburg. His 
evidence for Grey’s views. In this essay at 
least, Is ambivalent; other and more numer- 
ous citations from Eyre Crowe and Louis 
Mallet (not to speak of William Tyrrell, to 
whom Dr Wilson does not refer) point in the 
opposite direction. The difficulty, as Dr 
Wilson suggests in hisletter, is thaf the prob- 
lem, which depends less on a specific cita- 
tion than on a genera) assessment pf the 
view of each participant, is too complex to 
be treated in an essay of twenty pages. With 
Dr Kennedy, I continue to believe that It 
was the fear of. German ambitions and Ihe 
balance of power In Europe, rather than the 
position of the British Empire in Central 
ant) East Central Ada, which’ whs upper- ■ 
most. in. Foreign Office thinking, without 
deriying the continued importance of the 
latter, particularly after 1912. Oiic will read 
Dr Wilson's book with interest. 


Sir. - While it mny he the case i\, atin 
architects and designers - U Xw ! 
Gropius, for instance-may have Sfc 
foreign names, 1 seems a^nktd-!V? 

Lisrcki DuIim s hook, CJauiil hunm^^li, 
3). writing dismissive^ 

Architectural Review as the leading 
lonal magazine concerned with W. 
lure and design - as well as being g 
of outstanding distinction. Signor 

designers° ,hCrS 8re lodBy ’ s leadin * II * 

To say nothing of thetastelettxeMpWj 
of his remarks - “can there really beiZ 
of famous contemporary Italian de&w 
called . . .7 , he writes - it is sad toma 
James, who once worked so llrelealy kit- 
self m bringing advanced ideas from the 
Continent to Britain, acting, perhaps ml 
tinaly, as an agent of the philistinism aad 
snobbishness about design which hu k 
bedevilled English culture (and skid, i 
might be added, is a recurrent feiure cl 
your own journal). 


STEPHEN BAYLEY 
PENNY SPAKE 

Le Bastit, Souillac, Lot 42, Film. 


Eric Partridge 


Sir, -' In Roy Harris's review on At 
subject of Eric Partridge (March 20), ft« 
was a reference to his venture into pub- 
lishing In the early 1930s and w b 
subsequent bankruptcy. This refers to tht 
Crypt House Press, Gloucester. Erich- 
tridge’s partner in this enterprise warn) 
father, Francis Cobb, then recently rttei 
from the Sudan. Indeed I think my father 
provided some at least of the foaul 
backing, and he certainly lost whatrar k 
put Into It. 

RICHARD CQBB. 

Worcester College, Oxford. 


G. B. Edwards 


ZARA STEINER. 
New Hall. Cambridge CBS 6DF. 


Sir, - In Eric Korn's pcrcepthvrerievjt 
G.B. Edwards’s The Book?} EhtvieU 
Page (March 27) there Isanerrdrlahij** 
of birth. Edwards was born on July 8. 1*W. 
not 1889. It should perhaps also be aw» 
only out of courtesy to his former ho* 1 *! 
he did not spend his lasl;jMn ionl 
boarding-house In Weypipufh*.bul wp® 
in the private house (rind sympathetic t«- 
puny) of Mr and' Mra' Bert 
Dorchester road juai outside ilul 

EDWARD P. DE.G;CHANHY 
Indtltuto d’Inglese, Unlwrdtyofftft 
56100 Pisa, Italy. : 


Among this week’s contributors 


'' Dsf, 4K1- re " nl °f Pctob Kbmp’ 5 crllicni study H. G. Wells. and J . M. Roderis's boqks Include 

peips. Tke lnn?r Harbour, was published ihe Culmhwthig Ape will be published World 1976.. and The Frerich'%w& 
IB51 . year. shortly.'’ ,9 78 .. "■ 

■=>««» 

Paul Bailey's most recent novel is Old DdRlS La NO ley Moore's books include curlier this year. V':'.- 
-SriM/era, 19^0. 1 .,.: , 1 Byron. Accounts Rendered. WA ant r if 

. Hawu,' is.Rfoder ip ^ L °1 SSX W I*™* 

[\ Lilernlure.al 1 the iJ diversity of Warwlcki'^ v 11 ,* 8 b ° ok5 Mudc Politics ami Herald Tribune. • , 

•:>.V • : V • r - ’. T . 'j ■■ L W to South Africtl^ 1965.-. ' * .* r -. ' 

i* cbllpciion of pcjc'msi MjPi’ Fellow of St Cathor- “ 

, ««ft ! r..was.p(illd,da V ChAh^dgc. ' V . ; ^ .;<■ 
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^hen I disagrees with Me 


By David Pears _ speaker behlnc 

mg^Z - — ^* =s=!=; ^ = ^^ === Haight sim| 

jtR.HAIGHTi * agent fails thee 

A Slndy of Self-DecopMon supplies a theo 

163pp. Brighton: Harvester. £16.95. a qunlificarior 

085527 9184 direction. She i 

I — ■ fails the comr 
Self-deceplion is a difficult concept. If we disinclined to 1 
uke the name literally, it seems to make Its ft is complex. 
m application impossible because . it 
requires a person to adopt two incompatible 1 ™ 

a. =bJ K1 oMh f dcc=p,a n he £Nj-» 
muit accept the very belief that he has wemiahll 
rejected in ihe role of subject. So^rhaps_it the ’ h 


order to eliminate this hypothesis we need b 
theory about the identification of the 
speaker behind the voice. 

Haight simply says that the hypnotic 
agent fails the communication test. She then 
supplies a theoretical consideration, but it is 
a qualification pointing in the opposite 
direction. She suggests that, when a splinter 
fails the communication test, we are less 
disinclined to attribute consciousness to it if 


This is a suggestion worth exploring. If 
the hypnotist had issued enqugh instruc- 
tions to cover the next day in the subject's 
life, we might possibly be inclined to say that 


rejectee in wwcw 1 ■ r the hypnotic Rgent was conscious. However, 

* belter lo take .. . . . . in that case our reasoning would be faulty, 

maid all diagnose as self-deception In real , A u -r ...ui. 


_ We would be arguing that the limit of what 

Efe or in literature q .J can be achieved without consciousness had 

wdi AM approxima te lo the name a In- ^ „ xcccd( . d; bu , n mmpuler ra „ pI , r 


ad, but Impossible suggestion. 


chess and Haight, for one, would not allri- 


M. R. Haight, like most philosophers, b ute consciousness to it. 


juris with the first approach. She demons- 
trates at some length that, if the demands 


It seems that the complexity that she 


trates bi some .cgm i*», » » » meansis nol thc complexity of a strategy but 
mnrieAt Th.r. H* complexity of an integrated personality. 


prices itself out of the market. There are two 
ways Id which this conclusion might seem to 


But even that kind of complexity would not 
justify an attribution of consciousness to a 


attribute consciousness to a splinter that has could be conscious of itself. It would he too 
not been identified as a speaker. We could well integrated. However, his general 
develop the theory even further by insisting reason remains powerful. There is no exter- 
(h&t there is no need to attribute conscious- nal consciousness of the splinter and all its 
ness to thc splinter unless it manllests achievements can be explained functionally 
consciousness of Itself as an Integrated sys- without postulating ail internal sclf- 
tem distinct from Ihe rest of the subject, consciousness. Some will protest that this is 
That certainly seems to be the right point to not decisive and that they can still picture 
consider integration. the self-consciousness of thc splinter com- 

The theory may seem to tie consciousness cul , off rrom any Bcass to the 

too lightly Vo sole command of the voice. 

even if only lo Intermittent command. « “ n * *" o 

However, it merely supplies a rule for posi- • , , c .* 

live Identificetion of the ,pe.ker and dtH- “ VCT lh “ wl,0 ",“ r 

nite attribution of consciousness to him. If llv ' s anl1 “ wilh 1 °“ len “ , 1 "?l,^,™ 

the splinter falls the communication test. Phn-omat.al show that w. natually enjoy. 

that may be because It is in sole command ol Self-deception is a sin against reason and 
the voice but maintains an obstinate silence, jh e difficulty of understanding how a 
or it may be because, there are communlca- rational animal can commit it is far more 
[Ions but It Is only their joint-issuer. In both important Than the impossibility of satlsfy- 
these cases it may still be conscious but we j n g the literal requirements of the concept, 
do not have to suppose that it is. So when Haight has endorsed that impossi- 

But could it be conscious wilhoul any Willy and pul it aside, and criticized Sartre 
command of the voice, and so without even * or no * P uu ' n B >* aside, we mighi expect a 
the possibility of speaking? If so, it Is not ! ?"8 cr treatment of the paradoxes of irra- 
easv lo sec how such an attribution of con- tonality and some kind of theory about 


bo avoidable, but neither of them is success- ^ ^ the wmmunicatlon 


First, we might try to relax the impossible 
asymmetry between the beliefs of the self- 
ik cciver and the self-deceived. Perhaps the 
ttif-decclver need not actually reject the 
belief that be is promoting. It might be 
enough that he should merely not accept It, 
because he has no reason to accept it. But 
hire loo there is an impossible asymmetry 
not. only between non-acceptance and 
uctpiance of the shuttlecock belief but also 
between the same two attltutes to the impli- 
cation (hat there is reason to accept it. 

Thc recond way of trying to avoid the 
condiHion, that there Is no such thing as 
Sterol self-deception, would be to suggest 
Ikat neither ibe self-deceiver nor the self- 
deceived Is the whole person. But if there Is 
tome kind of rift across which the shut- 


test. For even if the hypnotist implanted a 
very complex set of desires and beliefs, we 
still would not attribute consciousness to the 
hypnotic agent unless we were arguing in 
the faulty way already dismissed. The trou- 
ble Is that, when we heard the voice expres- 


easy to see how such an attribution of con- uonauty ana some xina or tneary aooui 
sciousncss could be understood. Freud’s them. Whutwc get is an Interesting datum, 
general reason for nol making it was that In Bn Account of □ self-deceptive episode In her 
such cases the splinter would nol be access- own life, bul VCf y “tile theory, 
iblo to the consciousness of the rest of ihe is because the paradox of literal 

subjert. Haight observes iha this leaves It Uon domlnuws the first part ur 

open that the splinter m,ghl still be con- ^ ^ pus)ling the morc i mpoilaill 
sdous of itself. But Freud had a special doxw & irTa ,i ona | it y into the back- 
reason for rejecting that possibility loo. As "j Q , wu lheso paradMe5 do not 

Th.Yntnc Mortal hoc nnm aH rtiH Fmm » . 1 . .*1 . . 


examino it on its own merits wilhoul the 
pressure of Ihe suggestion of ils name. 

Another dimension of variation is the 
motive. I11 Haight's own case thc self- 
deception was directed lo avoiding a certain 
course of action. She infers with the help of 
some other examples that the goal is always 
some action or inaction. This cannot be 
right. Of course, action often is the goal of 
self-deception, as it is when n man buys a 
smart but cramped car because his decision 
to own a smart car swings his judgment thc 
other way when he is making the purchase. 
But action Is certainly not the only goal of 
self-deception and in this very example it is 
natural to suppose that some nf the biussing 
occurs after he has bought the car, so that it 
can not all hove been directed 10 promoting 
the purchase- 

This is not speculation. Cognitive 
psychologists have produced ample evi- 
dence that biassing of the kind that might 
produce an intentional action is sometimes 
produced by it and their experiments 
include situations in v which no action Is 
involved. Thc cases in which an action pro- 
duces the biassing arc particularly interest- 
ing. It need not he because the action would 
have been undeniubly irrational If there had 
been no biasing. It can merely be because 
thc decision, though rational, was an 
1 uncomfortably close-run event and so the 
' agent retrospectively magnifies ihe gap 
between thc two contesting considerations. 


uic IB uiql, wiicii we nctuu me -pt. Qmns Nafle i u Q _ no j nlec i oul Freud 6 w * . ' , s ' r " , between me two contesting consiacTauun*. 

sing the desires and beliefs, we would regard J are so many ’internal hnvo t0 be in | r « luc «J J as if th ^ WB .^ ,nt * ’ Here the goal is comfort. Wliere Ihe charge 

the waking subject as at least the joint Issuer lectuaUy paralysing. We may be quhcrcady oMrraliQna i it y i iavu 3deU, the goal includes 

of the communications. Before attributing to admit that people do art against their own sdr . cstcem . generIll hcadi ng under 

consciousness to the hypnotic agent, we Xrent rabic^fn orfer o ih«S the ‘“‘I" judgment and do form beliefs against which aH such goab cni) ^ lisled , Si oE 

would Insist on communications that could ne ! ded J' con thelr own assessment of the tendency of the “Pleasure”. We need not agree with 

not be jointly issued by the waking subject. i dfadncf wlem c L videnc f; Bu ' wc st,U ™ nt to ^ 0W JT Freud’s account of the origin of Ihe "prim- 

But that means that we would require the ^ these things happen. The problem that ary process”, which seeks satisfaction In the 

irts an inquiry docs nol have to threaten idea wilhoul the reality of achievement, but 
ralysis. wc can hardly deny thnt it is often at work In 

If we include the paradoxes of irrational- our lives. 


of the communications. Before attributing 
consciousness to the hypnotic agent, we 
would Insist on communications that could 
not be jointly issued by the waking subject. 
But that means that we would require the 
hypnotic agent to pass the communication 
test under his own Flag. 

If this Is the pattern of our discrimination, 
it is an understandable one. We know that 
the hypnotic agent is under orders and so 


sdousness of oneself as a distinct system. lhcsc |h j ngs happen The prob i em lhB i 

It is an important feature of the actual starts an inquiry docs not hove to threaten 
phenomenon of self-deception that it usu- paralysis. 


If this is the pattern of our discrimination, . If- include- Ihe paradoxes of irrational- 

deceived Is the whole person. But if there is it is an understandable one. We know that ^ ^15 0^00^2^51 1 i^n to o rival ,,y ,n our “"•* WC . CB " dlS “ rn ” 
vm kind of rift across which the shut- the hypnotic agent is under orders and so ^u flhatdoes | ll , veso S^basis.Ifthewisli P attcrn ' TJjf eBS,esl . 
deeock hbatted, self-deception wiU not be a any communications that do not present tins ^ . ressed in ^ p reC onscious, at un [ cason ls the promotion of n bclieF that » 

pmeUkc ordinary deception requiring two Inside picture of his predicament do not ^ Th^S b^he neither favoured nor dlsfavoured by thc 

nlawrc have in he attributed to him. If some com- le ,R °P e ™ non m“ sl De subject’s evidence. Next In order of dlm- 

^nracTls famiHar, butthe dlsmjssal of munications dld.haVe to be Attributed to ^0^ oultycomes Ihe promotion of u 

tke second way of avoiding the ntgallve him, others, which need not be, might be. negation, s a natural consequence of Wse«- 

condnsion introduces a question of Interest but If none have to be. none will be. even if is ‘Sd ofeJtcnded dence , ! th . en the ** 

tapiycliologists. as weU as philorophers: the at-es that they express arejntagra* lin SSA ' ■ ' ... 


underlying the identification of the 'speaker Evidently Freud could not invoke bis spe- simply be the negatloh i ttelf. pat would-be 
bfehind 1 the voice and we do .not have to dal reason for deriying that Such a splinter literal self-deception and best to 

Grounds for self-preservation ; 

1 ' ' ■ 1 ■— objectives of Locke's theory. He devotes that developed by the Jesuit theotogtan, 

Rv David Lieberman thefiretp^pfthewprktoa^e^ 


■vjrwiuiuij ikiuuuuwcft a ijucauuu ui tiiickGai u Hum. n— ww, -- — — — ■ — -- -- running way 

to psychologists, as well as philosophers: the states that they expressare integrated In „ _ « ^ 

Whit wr( of rift does occur In real cases of a complex way. That seems to be the theory, 
swiped "self-deception”? The inquiry underlying the identification of the speaker Evidently Fi 
«» becomes empirical. We assume, with behind the voice and we do .not have to dal reason for 
Tom foppard, that St Sebastian did not die 

of fright and, fee ask- how arrows actually _ 1 _ P _ 1 

[in hitting their targets, iTfOlltlClS lOI SCI 

Ode model for the rift would be thedls- -i- v/ vUlUJ 

wditfam of two pdrsonalltles within a single 

Pfrtm-. Haight examines a variety of case , , ' . ' 1 <- i*; j objectives of 

w|0ti« of this kind in the hope that they f> v TjaviH TJeheiHiail the first « 
vRbelpiisto understand the rift that occurs ~y ... ■ ■ - Itlon of the 1 

n) ordinary dasqs of self-deception (the best 1 ~ of Locke’a po 

,“ei that we can manage). Perhaps the most JAMESTULLEYi tag the ofen abstruse, line of .reasoning 

MIpful is the case history of “Eve’!, Eve A Discourse on Property Locke himself failed t° fomWi to connect 

JJ»ck was aware of Eve White’s thoughts, John Lpcke and his adversaries the metaphysics of Human Understanding 

“tjyiM versa, and Eve Black could {94pp. Cambridge University. ■ -Press, with ti^r morals of the 7Vo Treatises , , The 

iEve .White with thoughts which £10.50. connective tis ’“ ' 1 - -*• 

^^diathe form of hallucinatory voices, n 521 2 2830 t : " ■ • .styles Locke' 

^»eve,n raoresurprisingly, she was able to ■ 1 1 ' knowledge” 1 

•UMraworerase Eve White's thoughts. So (tThls fa solution’’, William deri, the fon 

^re^e Uave.thq possibility of. the deception Pa | ey explained in 1785. "Each man’s demonstrated 
multiple personality by another and [| te and | a bour are his own exclusive- krmwjedge of 
, 1X31015 ° f ^ al °8y wlth «lf- w£n a man occupies "a piece . llsbed the bar 

•J^Wpri^Thft deceiving and the deceived L aroimd" and thereby "Inseparably moral condl 

b?long tD the mixu his labour with It", the piece of Pf™“ l ° unl ® 

^dlhcdeceiying perianaUty hasinslde “becomes thenceforward his his divine M* 

^^^pflhe lhought-processes oflhe ' * WD » “ 8QITI etbing which is Indlspiitably tully ! 

Persona ilV 1 . and so' can devise a l',:u -r*; «il. Pa uoUv . “Mr. f^cke’s 


itlon of the epistemological groundwork duly id preserve’ God’s ' workmanBhlp, 
of Locke's political doctrines, reconsiruct- Locke derived man’s natural -rights to 
tag the often ibstruie. line of .reasoning self-preservation and the means to su^h 
Locke himself failed to furnish lo connect preservation. Iri contrast to Orotlus and. 
the metaphysics of Human Understanding Pufendorf, he regarded the' original, cqndl- 
wilh the- morals of the Two Treatises. The Hon of man’s equal and common owner- 
connective tissue Is found In what TuUy ship of land nnd. the goods of nature as 
styles Locke’s "theory of the maker’s an authentic fohn of property. . Man s 
knowledge” and his “workmanship mo-., moral capacity to acquire afl exclusive 


fin 50 ' - connective tissue Is found In what TuUy ship of land and. the goods ol nature as 

n oifiin 1 . ■ Styles Locke’s "theory of the maker’s an authentic fohn of property. . Men s 

0 521 22830 * . knowledge" and his “workmanship mo-., moral capacjty to acquire : an exclusive 

..T^. r vr. William dcH, the formulas through whlch Locke right to tl» products of hU labour: and 

'This U Mr. I^clres rotation , Wjnta . - * man ., cap aclty for certain, ultimately to the land wUh, which he 

Paley explained In 1785. _ “ 9 - J^iedgc 0 f the moral world arid estab- mixed his labour, epsured that this tom-' 

limbs and labour are his own . iw,J the baslcpbstulaie governing man’s man property Served Its purposes towards 

ly”, so that when a P te « ^ wdrid: his huriran pWrVation. However, the prop- 

of ground- and thereby ^Inseparably . linceM i rtE obboatlon to 1 erty. thus acquired was not _srt absolute 


Paley explained In 1785. ’Each mans Qf ^ noni , *0^ arid estab- mixed his labour, ensured that thta trim 

limbs and labour are his ™ n . iu be d thf baslcpostulalc governing mao's man property served its purposes towards 

ljr”i to t^ j* ' y ^ n . a 5® 11 ^, CCU Pi^l„-^htv • moral fcondilfofl tfis wririd; his huuranpWrVaHon. : However, the prop - 

of around - and thereby Inseparably . A nhiioatinn in' grty. thus acquired was not sit absolute 

right of. private property, buta, use -right 


ground “becomes thenceforward his his divine M«er. . 

own”, '’something which is indlspiitably . Tully ?lipws, it. was; Locke's epls- 


5? ' iublecl :can ba glveri: given the r unchallengeabte premise that ^ hi natural Ibw tjiepfy. Bu|. while ihe, " remarkably Elyslan, English : Grandees" in unpublished manuscript, ff 

which lie carries oul * by the law of nature” land tyaj./’no iBWS 0 f nature- .supplied; the pro^r _^ m j n6n • . ' Frofe^sor tully -has succeeded, brilliantly 

•^hijMjdorthetrahpe ratloniHsting as ! doubt 1 ' originally the commori property of philosophfcaj apparatus forcqmbatiitathe.i .. .. | : 2 ' ■ , .1“ :««»venng alt that was Implied , In 

zMHcretpotherois ap Analogy with rillnianklHd; :i V ! blurt social rWlUrri^,pai^eof;S«ip- Inturpfng- tofltepolilical theqryikhlth Locke’s theory. ;of 'property, he has 

: SW ."“deception. If we pro: asked . Mr Locke’s tural aiitbority deployed hy Fikner in ffli- coristroclud oh . thti natural righj -perhaps^ not closed the queatron of how 

/VittilU Whoparries oUtthelnstructioos, a •: It, 1 f0Ct ’ ^^.SSmta rif hborrib- rtawritf, the riaiurtl: l?* : . • iradihon arguihrinj, . Tully Jo ris rtcent commeri-- mapy of.lhese implications- Locke hltnaelf 
WlmiSlaUie hypnotic »Iutlon nor Indeed tto^’ remained a dlitinrtly uncongenial; setthig . ta f ors nke Julian Franklin aijid Richard : vintendedlo ,copvey" when,, he finally 

to? lU&t poM«i. MPf'h Tuck in strasslnglhe.deep^ radicalism of deckRtit In 1689 fo publish anonymously 
' 1 rrn^e a ridpossibly <*6te a Att^ law as. It had been |he Treaiists. >0? TuUy 1 * ending the Tun Treatises. , •*•../ • 

■ ^^ ( P 1 f , ilingdi rw t a ^ Mas tothesobject's ^ H * ^fady tyoti ; eatablishe. - shapeci by.: - itt.;'' mpsj ^lathnBuished Locke's resistance' theory u.^own ita. : As later generations w«fc Trilleved fo 

; ■■■-' / v..' hundred Jj ars o{ ^Sr-mSrid hak iSventeenth-century praclllioriers , Grotlus Jptrat’e noi onlyat tjw pinnacle of pdlltl-. fiod. nol all the. Maoris of Lockri’s nsiurnl 

•• ■'■ tfedlfri. -A- hffii.r'nrn fi.rn -i jn'Wi’n'iirti J*t »: ^ Treatises of OpvewMjwrPpa nu pufcndtfrf , < letj to: mudr’tha same cal power agaltit 'the claims I of ,‘hjyal right* doctrines .appeared to- he drawn 

' £ ^ L«ime^ftog abspfif .concluifohs reacM Sy .; FHtptr. but ' throughout the. Entire with : equal -force , and . pcnetrailion. Some 

dliin hill Wtstern political Iheorj- . ro i ;^ r r^l.> r g . t was thut folded td adopt the voc^ - ^dniiabric against the " absolute and sixty years later when William, Btackrtqtw 

■ iLocfert/sqlutldn' .hM L'SSiSIj 4«b«B»ice.. rtf *»lr ■ iwtmf?! Moreover, as .IMy .i»l» out Iri ijih foiupfe; property law, h^i promptly invoked the 

^etrhfee* : .of 'ani ridodrabw'i-tafisittva.- 'yet' u|tr*ritely weighty , authority^ <rf Oroliw; fufandorf 


Mines thenceforward ms nnuivu. B - T «., . . ... ». itrictiy 'Umlted by the corillnuhig^ ^ ner In which econpmtc progress renaereo 

thing which Is indlspiitably ; Ai Tully ?hpws, U was Lqcke s epls- *’ p^^ijoh Meld by the - rest of ^ pHRht of the meanest labourer fn Eng- 
W fo Pa|ey, "Mr. Ucte’s jtamplpmca| commitr^nta whl^ deter- fctead'of jusiUyteg fisted . UW more comfortable than the greatest 

Jlnlned hpw4n.ladlykhra|. 1 the critique -of ifilrterjind prqperty ^ | Badi Lo eke’s natural Iwfian king fa .America, and who always 

acquire private -property i« ecepunt .jpf- gpverpmept ;lnxthe .i2W:i j^ t4 \|£o)y geilierated the property rela-, kc^ bta sewresL stHcture»on the vanity . 

.iAj ■ —t -rirtUaa ."M rfipii tv ft> ■ • .I'-'*. Lad ia .kri mkfiliHaH Hi flll : * .. . . a ■■ ■ f , nwrf nArriinilnn nf Sllfl '‘InFfillhr 


It did not need cognitive psychology to 
uncover these facts. They were already 
familiar to any shrewd observer of human 
nature and only in need of experiment and 
theory to systematize them. However, if 
philosophers were allowed to add only one 
field of psychological investigation to their 
own arid paradoxes, this one Is at least as 
fertile as multiple personality. But fortu- 
nately jlhey are not restricted lo a single 
chqlce r ' 


concludes that the Two Treatises provided 
nothing less thaa the "theoretical founda- 
tion" for the revolutionary cpll “to recon- 
stitute society”. - 

It b no doubt this In stye net on Locke’s 
sodal radicalism: Which seems most vul- 
nerable. Tully’s interprets I kin of Locke 
accords well with the picture of'the Chris- 
tian scholar illegally evicted from Christ 
Church Oxford, the political refugee of the 
1680s, and the relentless opponent of the 
comfortable Kentish squire, Sir' Robert 
Fifaier. H sits rather lea tidily alongside 
the - figure who was brought Into ihe 
world of Whig patronage and London 
Commerce by. the Lords Shaftesbury and 
Somers, who did not fail to remind thu 
reader , of the 7"wo Treatises of Jhe man- 
. ner tri which economic progress rendered 
the plight of the meanest labourer fa Eng- 
■ land more comfortable than the" greatest 


V problem of irome "difficulty" bad to be rohducted W anrixer- of a ^ [IIon8 ( 8ndi ^ Tully pre»- - apd corruption pf "Courts" and '’faferfor 

the unchallengeable premise that c j M ta raturm ihw thepff. But .white Uie. enU t| _ remMkab |y glyslfln,' English; Graridees In unpublished manuscript. If 


! S^Lffere too ihefq is an Analogy with 
: 3r '<?.«• PT»: asked 


te.jhat irtis the hypnotic rofatlop nor Indeed remained a distinctly uncongcnlal settlng , ta f ors Franklin ftipd Richard, •rmtended - to .coqvey" when,, he finally 

tor’ Locked Tuck. 1n stte»lnjp the. deep, ndteattsm ,af decided fa 1B89 to publish anonymously 


■ As later getwraitops wete rtlleved to 
find,- not all. the lessoris of Locjc^’s. natural 


1 ijtefriurae 

e ultimately 


Mstphrir- aa d -‘Locke, 1 blithe If dbeoufaing titetr 
Locke's 1 pphits of disagreement, ' and find! rig 
tjf labour nothing in ; Locke’s, own djwit|Mirin’ to 
t-. equally tatise alarm or idisduieL But when, he ; 
rof prqpT turned to questlpin. of soVotelgniy and 
^ a^i , I’ljolr political obligation;; : the twp Treatlses 
the .if,.' And could ! riot l>e : embraced wlifl :! uny such ' 
: with, this . ease .-or confidence: * f Mr: LaCk^V,:Blflck- 


-'S ^ W'Zmed ri-eTr C’Sf most agg?es5v«ly dgalltaHan pronpunco- rt oue bluntly reported, "perbups carries 

debate., -TuUy , hta , h «or, ^ - ; V , 

jmipedtew. . . . ■ ’ 1 . v;.. ^ • V •/; ’. ; ’ - ;v - .Vo.' ' ' 
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Pandering to the public 


By Ian R. Christie 


MARIE PETERS: 

Pilt and Popularity 

The Patriot Minister and London Opinion 
during the Seven Years' War 


affecting the calculations and the conduct 
or the political class. 

Its operation might be irrational and 
unpredictable, as when a wave of feeling 
undermined Sir Robert Walpole's posi- 
tion in 1733 and obliged him to withdraw 
his sensible schemes for extension ot the 
excise. It might be whipped up by naked 
lies, as when John Wilkes in 1768 


JfS" Pre ” : Ox,ord Unlver - pleaded that a promise of n royal pardon 
MDsnui i ' had not been honoured. It might express 

. deeply- fell religious prejudice— auccess- 

fully, as In the case of Jewish naturalfea- 

On February 26, 1757, there was a eon- don in 1753-4, or unsuccessfully, as wit- 
frontation between King George II and ness the clamour culminating in the Gor- 
his secretary of state for the southern don Riots against the policy of Catholic 
department, William Pitt. Pill sought relief in 1780. Public disquiet or public 
mercy for Admiral Byng, whose condem- anger over defeat in war could contribute 


appreciable contribution to its history: 
and her investigations seem to Indicate 
that pamphlets played a more important 
role than newspapers in the formulation 
and dissemination of political views. 
Some contribution was made by weekly 
political journals, but most of these were 
ephemeral: only the Monitor, the organ 
supported by Alderman Beckford and the 
Tories of the City of London, sustained 
its existence through the years 1 755-65. 

Peters defines “popularity" in a special 
sense. It was achieved through identifica- 
tion with a complex of attitudes and 


roriuuousiy, ai inc crucial moment in nnnutarliv in ■“ 

1756 he was committed in his search for b n he " lorc i general 


hold it out." Pitt's career in the late directing a Brent 
1750s was remarkable for the extent to , 8 . war * was engaged b t 

which he was able to avoid this difficulty, h n7^,,« !< ' "S " 8 acu of 80 Iwwy, 
Fortuitously, at the crucial moment in k " d ' and evcn 1* 

1756 he was committed in his search for h y ' h n he more genenl m* 
advancement neither to the favour of (he > TOtaiim of 17J8« 

crown nor to association with a powerful " ,aln h ] m for iong. The Tm 

aristocratic group. George II regarded ntw TorSI® lDCfeMln * *ak 
him with disfavour and the Pelham con- en tLsia^ b ° UDd to fob 

nection at the hend of the Old Corps of n nd ‘u™r,7 S? P™P Bri ‘y wfcttn 
Whigs showed no interest in furthering tn ccessful colonial aggression fartMA 
his career. Peters points out thnt, in addl- Tnn .,,_ ^, e r [r, hant inlerests . but couh 
tion, his jagged individualism and anti- dr [ ted W ^Wedb} ft 

aristocratic attitude made it especially mnn ? ® ,0 . . swallow ^ 2 

easy for him to courl the third and only thc fndor5 «< 


policies, some of them atavistic, which other possible base of political” support 


nation by a court-martial for neglect of to the displacement of ministers, as in 


duty in failing to beat off a French attack 
an Minorca entailed the death penalty. 
The public demanded blood and the king 
was unrelenting. The House of Commons, 
said Pitt, was in favour of leniency. The 
king made the icy, two-edged rejoinder: 
“Sir, you have taught me to find the 


1742 or 1756- In 1783-4 b convulsion of 
public feeling developed over seemingly 
vital questions of political morality and 
the balance of the constitution, contribut- 
ing in a crucial way to the establishment 
in power of the younger Pin. Pin's father, 
as Dr Peters shows, stood at the -centre of 


appealed to particular Independent and 
Tory political groups. These altitudes 
included hostility to standing armies, to 
high finance, to continental diplomatic or 
warlike entanglements, to the growth of 
officialdom, and to the whole tedious and 
sometimes disreputable gallimaufry of 
wheeling and dealing which constituted 
eighteenth-century political management. 
The aspirations associated with these 


and appeal to the “patriot" platform. 
This option enabled him to win the back- 
ing of political Independents and of the 
hundred or so surviving members of the 
Tory Party in the Commons, as well as or 
the sixty or so followers of the parly of 
the Prince of Wales based on Leicester 
House, a group which itself was cultivat- 
ing the “patriot" line. These forces alone 
could not sustain him against the hostility 


sense of my people elsewhere than in the such a situation in the late 1750s, and 
House of Commons." she explores it to elucidate the manner in 

Wh ' ch ,hc P"'Blci.nr“h 0 

" L", re, _!l ,e . ro, , e And the importance of D j pub ] ic 0piD | 0I1 Mughl [Q OVBr come the 


■SE? e ™ b T d J?? t of George II and the Old Corps but were 
TT sufficient to enable him to force the Duke 

ST If °! d 

ments and the packing of the Commons g ov Tnment in Jmio 1757 P "" 
with placemen - and sustained demands for government in June 1 757. 

n distinctive range of policies, including a Once in office Pilt was driven to inevii- 


public opinion in eighteenth -century Brit- 
ish politics? Clcnrly— and as if for the first 
time— George II had been brought to 
acknowledge its existence. But poliiicians 
had long shown awareness of it— not 
always with deference, for there are indi- 
cations thnt tile Whig supremacy was 
riveted on Britain after 1714 In despite of 
a massive Tory sentiment in the country 
at large. Thereafter, whether helpfiiily or 
adversely, public opinion was a .factor 


difficulties it posed Bnd use it for their 
own purpose. 

A general expansion' of the printing 
and publishing industry took place during 


the eighteenth century. Every war— and fessional politicians oF George IPs reign 
prolonged wars were frequent after to identify themselves in any way with 
1739 - intensified the general interest such a package; or if they did, it was only 
in public affairs and increased the to rat when the crunch came, provoking 
market for newspapers, periodicals and in one instance Samuel Johnson’s reflec- 
magazines. Peters's work is not primarily tion: "You know it is ridiculous for a 
a study of the press, but it makes an Whig to pretend to be honest He cannot 


Co-ordinating the Crown 


.r?. - - 

* i .-.At • ; 

* ’ it I. . GfeORGESDUBVt 

Vi?*;'; {. ; ^ - Feudal Society Imagined 

'• 'Ji‘ :• Translated by Arthur GoldhararaeY 

382pp. University of Chicago Press. £15, 
.02261 677 ( 2 , _ . 

:■ » r * -'. v : “ .' 

Monty-five years ago, In an article 

x^!&'(t-i'!ra !• °F lhe -American 

• "i ■ ' Philosophical Society, Otrinne Comstock 

'. . Weston .began to. investigate -the history 

mm j • ' . nddon that sovereignty in England 

■ Is dirided; fanreen the th'rce "estates" of 
Kif-ti.- and Commons. Since' then 

OTf-Si!'/-- '■ :W- &; Justly famous article 

• Jfiflwi'''- - y “vcnteemb^h'iuiy debaie dVer 

'“SJ"** 2" '■*•» Mnsfrii Historical . 
if, ® • . V !? r 1 9m. a book on the tpnstipf- 


By Richard Tuck 


CORINE COMSTOCK WESTON and JANELLE 
RENFROW GREENBERG: 

Subjects and Sovereigns 

The Grand Controversy over Legal 

Sovereignty in Stuart England 

430pp. Cambridge University Press. £20. 
0521 23272 4 
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- •’ M lJS&i ■°w* English Crown ^e qu^ledViseO 

‘-fe !*fe *1 T " ; ‘ : •• %?&*** lift* ^ one of -the bfetatea, 

•• i • i. v- I- on the late the two remark*- at&touted to 'Smith lire 


The Pandora's box. thus opened proved to 
be the death of the old theory, and the 
modern world was brought into being, in 
which both Whig and Tory ultimately 
agreed on what Weston ' calls a 
"community-centred" idea of govern- 
ment. 

The story of this transition is told here 
with . a wealth of Interesting detail, par-* 
Ocularly about the .attempts by startled 
royalists in the 1640s to disavow their 
master's public statement, and about the 
ideological bat dee' of the 1680s. The 
authors' knowledge" of the pamphlet 
literature is enviably vast, though their 
sensitivity to the .political history of the 
period is less sure (for example, they tend 
to assume that anyone serving on a 
Commons' Committee! to prepato a decla- 
ration of some kind can be' presumed to 
endorse the fui$l product). But *’ this 
impressive superstructure mikes one 
wonder evfen more about the security Of 
•the found? tipns. As Weston observed in 
, 1960 ((hough the Observation is not repe- 
ated in this book), it wRs .a.gbaunoiiplace 
among Elizabethan wrUbn^hat England 
was a mixed monarefiy In which th^Klng 
was one of three estates; moreover, one 
Of the writers, Sir Thomas Spilth, whom 
today she quotes ns. extolling the power 
of l^ie English Crowp^he quoted in I960 


a distinctive range of policies, including a Once in office Pilt was driven to inevit- 
Triennlal Act, Place and Pension Acts, and able compromises over policy. Neverthe- 
n locally-organized militia for home de- less he managed for sufficiently long to 
f ence - hold on. to Tory support (though not that 

It was virtually impossible for the pro- ?L^ C “ ter . Hous 1’ which wHS ,osl b ? 
fessional politicians of George IPs reign Vl ^ tue ° f 8 P°»- real, 

to identify themselves in any way with £ a ? y . f S nod ' of a " tfl 8 OQism Awards the 
such a package; or if they did, it was only T, S k W ' P tbc Duke of Newcastle, 
to rat when the crunch came, provoking A !° he “ ndliatcd vanous stranda of 
in one instance Samuel Johnson’s reflec- f® - 01 opi , a !° n b 7 ostentatiously charap- 
tion: "You know it is ridiculous for a 

Whig to pretend to be honest He cannot 7 ?* mil,tia - In addition, he displayed 

a deviousness of conduct of which Peters 
gives a full and entertaining account. 
Policies which offended against the canon 
of "patriotism", such as growing involve- 
ment in the Seven Years War on the 

1 Continent, were at first denied, or con- 

cealed, and ultimately paraded as simply 
serving the purely national purposes of 
, the overseas struggle for empire against 

critical question is (so to apeak) the SL £ renC, \ E *P edl,Io “ a 8° lnst *• 
mirror-image of the one they have . Fr * nch “ asts used as “ smak 1 f 
addressed- whpn nnri o,h« jiH. m 5ereen to conceal his purposes. When the 
SLflS n^ary pursuit of "unSc" policies 


mirror-image of the one they tan 1 0 SeaT hTs puroLsS wSn ?he the reign of George HI. Whit w« 

addressed: when and why did the Idea necefflai^ SuS that legitimized the enjoyment ; oi 

that- the King is above the three estates ^SdS lonaer £ mt b2mS •» high office? Was it the to*/* 

enter English political theory? The gj? S crowS? Or was ^ it the weight of mn; 

Buthors provide some information on this ran86d a-gina* h(m_ a tedhnlaue he con CTpllc connection? Or was It the 
topic, on the basis of which one could ^ h <* people” - Whatever 

hazard a guess that it was not until the SJSSt ** wSate Ph ^ M 

163IB, at least to any great extent, and ietv abou , hJchwar taxation wa^^nt hv PoHtidaits were to accuse their rfnha 
that.it was connected largely with worries ' denurcieatlnrK rif nr hi. , nr i ^ Ignoring whichever, to, them, 

about the position of the clergy under the Sn^ for fiSl mlm«np^mrnr M d most Important of these Ihiee 
constituiipni and not of the King. After • 83 for Qscfl l mismanagement. Men jn ^ fflce ujual|y ^ elomentf d 

all,.if the King is qne of the estates, then Throughout these years Hit, as well as powerfrom allof jhem. . i .;j‘ 


ciiiuii>iHsm ior the prosperity wM* Z 

.nd^oc^lrolonl.rS2iJS" 

to the merchant interests, but wS 
Toryism drifted away, alienated hu 
taxation and unable to swallow the fo 
man war: here, it would seem,koKd 
thc fnctors contributing to that u « 
obscure phenomenon, the break-up d£ 
old Tory Party between 1755 and 1765. 

With the accession of George )D k 

1760 the nature of the political guRtu 
changed, and to Pitt’s disadvantage. Tie 
new king could outbid him on the mb 
platform. "Popularity" in the swfal 
sense could no longer serve him. Pgptk. 
ily in the general sense ilarted to ebb* 
men began to question whether q 
objective remained to justify the a* 
tlnuance of an expensive war. fo'i 
powers of command within the oNu 
were slipping, and Peters speculates k to 
whether his derision to resign in OcUta 

1761 over his colleague’s refusal to ipti 
to an Immediate war with Spain ra 
perhaps a gambler’s throw ta revive k 
popularity as a patriot, blit there it m 
clear evidence, and she rightly lesiesik 
point unresolved. If this was Indeed b 
Pitt's mind, then the move no! onlyUd 
but exposed him to damaging tuid 
Both the Earl of Bute bn the ooe had 
and the leaders of the Old Corps oa ik 
other believed it worth while to dam 
him politically by mounting. vtoleal pm 
campaigns for the destruction of til 
political reputation— campaigns which bd 
a fair measure of success. 

One more of the many merits of tha 
study is the way it makes clear boM ] 
this point, the propaganda efforts a j 
behalf of the three contenders, But, | 
Newcastle, and Pitt, precipitated the ck- 
menu of a debate about (be fmmdxfce 
of political poweri the rumblings dritt 
were to sound at intervals through 


could ho longer be bidden, Pitt blamed 
them on the Pelhamite political forces 
ranged against him— a technique he con- 
tinued even after Newcastle had become 


about the position of the clergy under the 
constituiipni and not of the King. After 
all,, if the King is qne of the estates, then 
his presence excludes the clergy from the 
magic triad, and therefore. In some sense 
froth the community. In turn, one would 
also guess that their exclusion frbm the 
ea|ates Wgs a Reformation phenomenon, 
because in one sense what the Rpforma- 
flon did was to call into question the pqsj- 
tion of the priesthood within Hie nation.. 

Tn thR context. It Is ironic that an Engl- 
ish translation of the distinguished French 
historian Georges Duby’s The , Three 
Orders should have just appeared.: In (his 


Iberian eye-view 

1 1 — ^ nn ' excess of zeal or of caullob. 

By Antony Brett-Jame s . authorities 8 |o provide 

'ggeBg=55gga ass5sgg!^^ carts for the transport of ' jf* 

W.F.-K. THOMPSON (Editor); 7" wounded during the retreat fmfl 

An Ensign jn the Peninsular .War is a piiy. dial, he 

The letiera of John AJtchSn ' ellhflr w s . W low officer* or y»/Pr 

-317PP, . Michael Jdseph. £15.95. - under bis command. * ^ 

0 71,81 1826 6 . ' ; ■ Although ..Altqhlsoij, 

- ' "- ' a sr 1 - l - ' rose to the rapk of general,:. 


aaaft- iiwvnw.i • , : 

formula, fo his view, it was indeed the 1| ot of a new diary or collection of letters . tambaiflOinSi for He did hfs ut^ ,a £ : ' 
™re (at - flrat) 'vitally written .during; Wbilington's . campaign^. . S^de Ws bro?he? 
inlerested in having Hie foppqla ^nei^lly One ' wunderi' '"Rkethhy - British offirer? ST Armv' 1 "the' wont ^rtftpU^S' 
T accented^! thqugh la.ief kings perceived Ik.: .Wrolo more freduenttv 'and more detailed . ■ 



\ 4;!. i-,-’ . h mixed monarchy «id ari 
ni aTsu- 1 :'.# ^ 'dlsbretipoary ,, 


fedjSrSfflrt ^t?i fOVD ,d !bd - fdUow A't Thortbson, whose dbath last year was a 




-• -i ■ ■ • ,. . ,, ■. S’ R7\ l r . T ; .17** W'W' r • V« ■ :i u 

l»M 

'.'"W ha.'eouM-vab out*.. •• w 
i’l'i y~, m id Ca^e^of rwfc'tt 

',ir‘ 1 i W ^ i^r« . j^ataa, • T 

jk\ ’ \ : U ^TPfikiicvnl.t .tip fopefip :\k 
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spectful condottleri, terrible adventurers, Just as the Nazi Germans flattered heavenly harmony of all of a lost 
bold hidalgos." their feelings of superiority by torturing empire. 

This declaration produced the inevli- and , J ® W8 ' 80 the Spanish fnlangists Th e false literary brotherhood collected 

able reactions, and' on the front page of f. 01 . ei . r , IC , ' ro ' n P ush,n 8 around the Braun( i the Gaceta dissolved with the 

the Gaceta of April 1, 1929 there was an „ mnsun ® cultural minorities: Catalans, arr j va | Q f n lc Republic, and Gimtnez 

unsigned explanation: the article-preface Bast i ues ' Galicians, etc. » nay, therefore, Caballero, feeling himself abandoned as 

was a literary work, not a political pamph- “teradictory that Glmenez Cabal- ^ -R^binsOn litcrario de EspaAa", 

1 .i . !■ ...ill" r . i i . . r _ ' mm and frira tin* min ahmiln haun lipnn in .... . . ■ ■ • 


heavenly harmony of all of a lost emptiness. A vast bureaucratic structure 
cm ni re . was set up to give jobs to the Falangists 

..... .. , . as payment for Hie use of theft cquip- 

The false literary brotherhood collected mcn| and |h deserved every rfirro the 
around the Gaceta dissolved with the o|i c , granted them . Among thc 
arrival of lire Republic, and Glmtnez happy receivers of privileges, positions 
Caballero, feeling himself abandoned as an / prehends was Glmdnez CabaUcro, 
the “RobinsOn litcrario de Espafla , whQS ^ |jre aftcr 193G WBS ttial G [ an 


The first number of the fortnightly Gaceta U was publicity for a book and therefore a f" 3 a "“ the ™ ul ° JJ edited the entire text of six of the twelve exemplary Spanish fascist; he was decorated 

Uteraria appeared in Madrid on January normal rontribution for the Gttmr. Four JJ e Rations amone the various r«- “" be " of . f ( !N*? 1St ^ hitler for his diligence as the foremost 


l 1927, and, except for a coupling of two months later, a young intellectual, Ramiro [ rie[Kl, y "i} ati ° ns . am ° n ®, various reg- I5i i93i_May 1, 1932). in the following 
numbers it appeared regularly for five Ledesma Ramos, who wrote for the Gaceta ons . of the Feninsula. The very rust mont h s , he published three political 

S- -2W. No : .21. and bIki for the Revim de Occidents and who “ “ t S*- J ^ S"S * ft* «j"! 


Spanish literary collaborator with the Nazis 
during World War Two and lived on liis 


u“£g “L TnicIlaS ,ndp“h ,=««.hc-SS^5 , its; 

non significant literary publications of providential in this hour of Spain ... a rare ■:. her .^ ame l0 Madrid and the wclcom- ! r '. ^ „ de EspaAa, he offered a perhaps too 

the 1920s in Spain, the other being flower of culture. . . . ta2S\T?«3£.3f 1 SE: (ro™oof ^MnS^e^citcc^p^o'iMS observation _ concerning faurcism: 

Oitega y Gasset's Revlsta de Occtdente. generally. In honour of their vigour, assigned • {L, from the Duke of Mba ! , “There has existed in the world only one 

Ortega saw no competitor in the brash to the difficult posts. Reciprocally, the Men^Slez Plda! and Ortega y Gasset to an ? beyond ’ ln{ ° lhe 8 L°"f' efficacious system to overcome this eter- 

nncomer, and in fact he gave to the greatest victories also belong it them. " StSK™ anTAra- nal ill-will between the classes: and this 


Gtffta 05 author of the first article on th 1 st f ia,lsts { im6ncz de aad Ara ' Caballero accepted Ortega's chronological 

rAi oaee of the first number the ,n February 1931, a few weeks before qulstein. In the course ot the banquet accounl G [ Spanish disintegration since 
Mesrina oMhe arch-reprHentativeof the ^ proclamation of the Republic, which closed the fest.vu.es. Gimfinez 1580 bul c | ial i cngcd his one -tlmc mentor 
Sin 1915 • Ledesma Ramos and Gimfinez Caballero. ? b J lero | mad f tha bold m* hal M to the ineluctability of the continuing 

gtnerattoji ot tyio. ^ ^ Spaniards, the Central University of Madrid, just as dcc | in0i aod affirmed his confidence in 

The prime and pervading influence on [ aunc hed, under the title "La eonquisla u offered courses in Italian, German and tho opacity Q f Spanish fascism to hall 
tire Gaceta throughout its lifetime was de i Batado", Spain's first effort at an French, should teach peninsular non- r , inhcr de rerloratlon of Castile's unitary 
|tal of it* ■ "director-fundador", Ernesto organized fascist movement. During all Castilian tongues like Catalan. ■ • peninsular position and even to start up 

Qimtnez Caballero. He was born in Mad- |he years of the Gaceta, in fact, GimSnez This effort at Catalan-Castilian recon- again aivjjjijpinl rcconquest. 


candid observation concerning fascism: 
“There bas existed in the world only one 
efficacious system In overcome this eter- 
nal ill-will between the classes: and this 


with eleven other young Spaniards, |hc Central Univcreity of Madnd. just as dcclin0i and af n rmc d his confidence in XlS 


further deterioration of Castile's unitary 


only when both decide to attack other 
peoples or lands where riches and power 
con be found for all of tHc aggressors . . . 


dretnez Caballero. He was born in Mad- 
rid in 1899 and studied philosophy and 
litenlnie at .the Univeraldad Central, 
before going to the University of Stras- 
bourg 0j lector for the school, year 


This effort at Catalan-Castilian reran- again affijjigprinl rcconquest. B coumryi agninsl olhar lands, is the force 

iation failed, if I have read correctly When the Civil War broke, out, that constitutes die intimate motivation of 
itween the lines in the Gaceta. When Gimlnez Caballero was In Madrid; he the Empire But he had a sufficiently 
Imtnez Caballero and other Gaceta col- c scoped from the capital In October clear political vision to realize in 1936 
ixvaiois Hew to Barcelona in January 1935 disguised as "Monsieur Bonafoux" when he entered the Rebel zone that It 
128 for a return visit, they were coldly H()l j eventually arrived In the Rebel Zone, was too late for “the poor and the rich" 
cefved. The generous-sounding tan- w j, ere to jjj s undoubted surprise lie found to carac to an “agreement"; Spain was 
lage of the Gaceta was in reality that of the Spanish Falange had for thc first already hip-deep In a bloody civil war. 
tanish fascism, of Spanish imperialism, [ime j n -'{ts existence a flourishing organ- 
ised by the reality of the moment to fomioribHe imniedlately put on his canilsa 

thttral imperialism. Gimfinez Caballero Whcn p ranco and Scrruno Suftcr, Of all of Giminez Caballero's literary 

:vealed his true intentions toward ^ representatives of the military and the work, there remains La Gaceta UttmrUi, 
Btalonia in the pyrotechnic prose of his lrad i tona i landowning oligarchy, fore- which has now been admirably rapro- 
931 book, Trabalenguas sobre Esparia: closed thcir mort gage on the Spanish fascist duced by Topos, with a new introduction 

We shnll admit the discussion of the movement, they were taking a lease of by Glminez Caballero himself of five 
Catalan 'problem' and its final conse- undetermined duration on Jhe stage prop- pages, illustrated with photographs. This 
quences, provided that at the same erties, lhe costumes, lhe scripts and the mise is the best source book available for irac- 
time 'there be discussion aad solutlori of en j cine of Spanbh fascism, for all of which ing Spanish cultural activities from 1927 


■ ■ - J - lm M1U IUUIIU 1U1 IUI VP 1 ■■ V U Mi vaaviB > ■ ■ 

HSLKJlSLSr “ “ P c.partslon of .he poo, aod , he rich ol 


Caballero had been pursuing his personal dilation failed, if I have read correctly 


political ends. 


the Civil War broke, out. 


between the lines in the Gorefti. When Glmenez Caballero was In Madrid; he 


From its first issue La Gaceta Uteraria Qim(aez Caba'lero and other Gaceta col- ^ ftom ' the capltB [ in October 

From its uisr issue, La oaceta uterana g ew [0 Barcelona in January mia a . Hu«a«., n n nofn<»" 


B2M1 He .heo returned hr Spin tor oonounced . porJewiBh P^lrion. SZSfZXSi 

bh military service an^i was sent to publUhingan article by Amfirlco Castro rece , ved ^ generous-sounding Ian- Xre to hb Jndoubted surprise lie found 

Morocco just after the disastrous battle of entitled "The Jews", in which he wrote: f lh Gaceta was in reality that of 11 ,7v c„i nnD - hTh fnr »ho ft«i 

“i" «-■ - ta* ta. lacking mm. ?p “1 lm^rl.llsm, 

Starved as the basis for his first book, thing since the Jem went a « a y- “*d u m ited by the reality of the moment to ^([Q^He immediately put on his canilsa 

iVfltu msrntecas de un soldado, published nothing equivalent has taken thoirplace. at i, lira i imperialism. Gimfinez Caballero » WJk Franco and Scrruno Suftcr, 

it hh folhsr’s printing planf in 1923. This frequent ly during 927 reVealed &, true intentions toward iSaS SerrilU^ and the 


I | UI ?S ■ ' 'u- K^tS^hn^iiermnf Catalonia in the. pyrotechnic prose of his lraditona i landowning oligarchy, fore- 
in ales ibfricas , which contained short henBo[ 1931 book, Trabalenguas sobre bspaAa: . d lhcir moi:tRa gp lhe Spanish fascist 


•orei— which denounced the graft and journal included a section headed "Post- 
fnefflciency of. Spain's- army in ales iWricas’’, which contained short items of 
Morocco— had a succis de scandale and news about cultural activities in certain 
ie author was thrown into a military rberian regions, such as Catalonia, 
Pfiwn, but quickly released. ' Levante,- Portugal, etc; but frequently 

'SZ-sisrEi 

y f ? endeavours which, although they took 

"Kntralion of *27» the P ,ac ® 0utlide the g eo 8 ra P hica l ,tmlts of 

222 SL2. 1 ‘ J' Tl Iberia, ware neVeriheless considered- as 

^d^ard for Span^ vanp ar- .. Iberl ’ a|1 ^ The pro-Scphardlo interests of. 

the Gaceta Increased (ly when^during 


experimental modes of .Siting. Spain - land, Hisparii^Aniericau policy. 

-adeTconsiderable contribution to the ^ Sd S M wS Tta* is to U,e acU " 

qttistic and literary worlds of the S F° n ffidni mlswlon to visit* Sephardic common, integral tradition. 
Ms: DaK, Picasso and Mir6 were well on an mbsI ° n «y. the annunciation of a n 

taam to the readers of The Gaceta, as ° *« ,bcdan ! 

LhU Bniluei. The journal organized 'whore he mve ml™ collected mn,iait ogives or throw 

- Uni of .Spain's doe-clubs. But Spanish * h " e “ 8 , no ro Interests us' only as a me 

Stw waa A of MS p- “ Bnd - 8 “ raore 

^ gramme for Spanish^ Wo J expansion in . ' ' 

' j^O' inptlpn pictures. Se Near East, taking as Its base the 

■ ,Ba( whpn, In January 1944, finding' Spanish [sic 1 communities.' 1 Five lea- 

sytell hj Madrid for a few days, I called tores were despatched to teach Spanish in - - 

Qp°n Qlminez Caballero, it was nor to Balkan universities, and in 1931, exhibl- ,T]t7-4.U T i 

y man who had written such van- tionB of Spanish Books Were held In ;. y Y ’JL |»AX‘- : I'll' 

Pwairta wpriu ps Yo, Inspector de alcan- Bucharest add Salonika.; 

d927) or Hercules, jugando a los . ’ ' • - 1 

' “*^ (1929), blit the author of the Oral i n 1931,; popular thinking did not 

retan t exposition ot.a Spanish fascist associate dnti-semitism. with fasdsm; it — j 1 ' 

; a "**»Ry4. Qfflfp de Espaikh , 1932 „(1nci- was on iy in 1933, with the advent of . ' ; . •. _ ! ■ 

'-gy, 'pne of (he most -frank: and Hitler .to power, that- anti-semltlsm look JJy Q^rry ASntOIl 
^ijatipg presenlations of fascism', ever on the broym shades of ffazism. and it - 1 ■ 

rJJ- The gt^dual development of a • was not i?38 that the Blackshirts of rw?*rvK EnwARDS: ' ' 

^programme tor Spain can be traced Mussolini adopted an anli-semltlc policy. GWYNNEEDWAitust . ,, . 


"time there be discussion and solutlori of en seine of Spanbh fascism, for oil of which ing Spanbh cultural activities from 1^27 
thc other peninsular problems: Por- ihey had an urgent need in order to hide their 10 L932. Where else can one find in one 
, tugal, Gibraltar, tho lands of Oc, own ideological poyerty. iwue,(March 1,1927) poems by Garra 

Morocco, Mediterranean, and Balkan Lorfa/ Alberti, Altolagiilrre, Oarfias arid 

phi icy, the policy of ethnic . minorities . ' It would have .been almost Impossible Prados?-. Jn , every number- there- are 
such os the Jews of the Spanish Father- for Franco ' and his conservative backert noticed of the books Being published in 

* — (o cany out forty years of political. e<o- the Penfnsuta and mention of who is m 

nbmic, sociaL and .cultural repression;! If .Madrid, in Seville or Barcelona, arid frt- 


That is' to say, the activating of a nbmic, social Qnd; cultural repression;: If . Madrid, in Seville or Barcelona, arid frt- 

common, integral tradition. That is to they bad not been able to conceal them- , quently accounts of who attended this or 

say, the anaunciatlon of a myth of such selves behind the' demagogic spectacle of that literary banquet. The activities 01 the 

iuminoaiy in the Iberian sky, thHt to Falangism during the Aral derade qf Cine-Clubs are likewise, fallbniily 

commit ourselves or throw off ballast Franqulsmb! Cri^.for lh t hnperio con- detailed- ; Even . if .airafinez Cdbaljero 

interests us' only as a means 1o gain tinned Itong after petceptlve observers like foiled as a literary qrtbt and political pro- 

altitude and- see more closely the OimAnex- Cabaflero had .understood their . . phet,^ succeeded as a literary editor. 


With the treachery showing 


fault play, the ptirpose of ’which is to 
shock Its audience and ^Mtniy- tlte con- 
ventional gap between audience arid per- 
formers- ^ confobw a performance of pah 
of Romeo, and, Jullei, speaking horses, 
ambiguous sexuality, vlofebt ' language, 1 
nudity. At tinier Jt Is unintelligible, yet-al 

.foe rame. tiirie If . fo strangely fotpll- 

iar-PirandellD, IonCsco, Genet and 
Airabat all come to mind as;, wo Treed. 

: hfohiejle . Auc|air (who mysterioUajy 
becomes Man*] Audflft in t)r. Edwards s' 


opinions, who lft.! less :.SDftoiai- wwolic cnurra..;Dui, 0 7145 . ... . Arraoat an come romnw ■: 

• Would be oh bbposire sides, defender-Qf the exiled Sephardim Jn- WL ; ' SS=> " S=S=3=g MateeJIe VAucJair (who mysteriously .^vU* 

^^rriradei Were gfouped Gltfanez Caballero, during tfa dfvil War. ' : , becomes Marcel Audflft in Dr. Edwards s 

toWnd'H* litefory facade. What' an d later became a self-declared 8nt t i ' . -^L Tnr . or Uie'Srian- btfok), one of 'l^VttA;, ■■{gJJ 

TOtharf^ was artlriteiiSB dislike oftbe , s-mite W thathls earllei 1 adventures In- ; A fewdaj^ fa fore fo^start or^_span- 1930Sj ^ that some ol- Lorcas closest 

v dimafofohip' ! of . General recbndltag the banished Sephardim with '■ ish OviLVjf ^decided tb ; ' di»hiaj«d. then s ;*ey 

vWl^dtkWwi'." 1 : rnodert) Spain can be I seen hi-.IWr real . a, g^Lj W i^ V W;.Hm.-'ri#^ 

’ /^iSloh;'.; '.begifotl^. to j 0 ^: oFrallureVf“P° da ^‘, _! ^ T Oranad^foif foefr^Bopri&ry;; sumnic^ v 


fluid;' concept of. dramatic action In 
. which dialogue, song, dance, movement 
' , and paging were all important elo 
., : tderits. The powerful themes of Lorca's 
^nys are thus expressed in o dynamic 
r 1 dramatic dialogue which, transforming 
.ideas into . memorable - images, makes 
him qije of the great bootmunlcatofo of 
our time. 

: CoifoaV-' strongest . ■ impressions were: 
always visual .ones,' and' Gwyitae 
Edwards’s book convincingly discusses his 


■ ui, ■ uiis- ; uieraiy . tne gcaiuiw vn- . -. r - k - noiiaay.-- no never- 

; JjS# •%. Prfmb'y de Ri^ra’s closer lies betweeft Spain And her fon^r . QV ^ a pj^fo later .he W* 

1 $ : !»o iT^rtnlng 'bfot; 6p' February colonies in i America were' , m S^SSS^'l4 was ^ ? ,c 


murdered. As 


rMic.u be Jh fe* Ihlng.he.hi-J : ;o(. .bn r «: > mt 

wftuh M tho Iheabo, mil odihto ! .“nilenlsnj »LlhMti4 «• 


;his frierid. ' 
(jtitru^idns 
nythhig- hapf 
...Orahada^ 


-*qls-' in foallty the ; meridian of Hfspmo*n*m$ him when he was in , Orahado. M Fortq- ... . , .yb, .. .1 - rioetfo or *yihlx>lip.iiiMles tocregte the great 

•222L ^ V h ’ <; ' ,r *P*fetibn , of ; Curzlo fundofpentei argun?«ts were pmepled, -j nlte i y ■ Martfnn Nidaj did pot Bdwaidss study sett out to place Lotea Utcpn chara.(;«ers of I tl* rural tragedies, 

• ?*S2K?5 1 b&b*m -and- had :,a bMti > One was that such expresslpns as (^tio ,|^ ^blcte iraotpnts trf the packel, for i amonttl the Innovative writers -of the ' gfood Widdhiit Ycmia and The Jioate of 
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sssssssss sri'K i 1 : 11 " 1 — l — i f vens. William Carlos Williams. Roethke, 

Dylan Thomas, and Robert Creeley. A list 
By David Kirby of such length of poets of such brilliance 

J almost precludes additional comparisons. 

.. , ", but perhaps its self-evident appropriateness 

A.R. AMMONS i will permit the suggestion of one more 

Selected Longer Poems name: that of Stcplten Crane. His other 

104pp. W.W. Norton. $12.95. roots notwithstanding, Ammons charac- 

0 393 01297 2 tcristically writes like Crane at his best 

— — - - - - — (though Crane was not at his best -very 

Ammons is h.rd lo rod. nol because he is ° ftcn - *' le " s ' He ™“ lls 
hard to undemand, bin becaose his vatic Cra “" h ° wra £. 'f^^ovci/Thcreisno 
poems make the reader want to get every- Nor ivotd and 1 wns ta the dark- 

thini from them. Ammoos's tonal persona “ uld “ *“ ,he 

is a prophet In ihe senm that E. M. Forster 2.72S?? 1 '"! S "1?' n J y I 1 " 11 


A.R. AMMONSi 
Selected Longer Poems 
104pp. W.W. Norton. $12.95. 
0 393 01297 2 


By Jay Parini 

LOUISE GLOCKi 
Descending Figure 
48pp. Eceo Press. $9.95. 
0912 94671 7 


meant the word - nol that he predicts out- 
breaks of wuror encounters with handsome 
strangers but that he kpcaks as though 
inspired. A glance at some of the shorter 
poems (using Ihe texts in Selected Poems 
1951-1977 and Dfvm/Jrci»fons) bears this 
out. In an early onfr, “Bees Stopped", the 
persona derives complete satisfaction from 
his understanding of nature’s quiet but 
ceaseless activity. He sees nothing moving 
In the distance, but then he bends to the 
ground "and life was e very wlie re/so I went 
on sometimes whistling". In another early 
poem, “The Wide Land", nature's noisier 


was a great light-/ 'Let me into the darkness 
again’ ". What makes Ammons's poetry 
technically closer to Crane's than anyone 
else 's are not only its minimalist characteris- 
tics but also the recurrent and perhaps con- 
scious sophomorisms on which both writers 
rely. Both of them have personae who wres- 
tle with gods and talk to the wind. Both use 
words like “forevemess" (Ammons) and 
“impcueirablene&s" (Crane). Both have in 
common the stock poetic situations, the abs- 
tractions, the poems so brief that they seem 
more the -joltings of the apprentice who 
wants to be known as poet than the attempts 


aspects are broached, but still the persona is “ e ,hc 

happy. The wind blinds him and then Theodd thing is that both writers, 

apologizes, yet the doughty persona is ™d cspecally Aramons, manage ro pull H 


unOappable: "No I said you don't have/to 
ex plain/ It’s just the way things are/Blind in 
the wide land 1/iurned and risked my feet to 


nnd especially Ammons, manage to pull it 
off. Ail great ideas are simple, as Tolstoy 
said, but he might have added that it takes a 
great artist to present great ideas simply. 


loose stones and sudden/alleratlons of Ammons is such an artist, which is why he is 
height." Here the persona seems to be say- “ fu ' of / ) me ™ an '? ric P° ets 


ing tiial though he may be blind and stumbl- 
ing. he Is as happy as a clam. Bee song or 
blizzard: anything nature throws hU way is 
One with him. ' 

Lest this persona seem smug and over- 
weening, a third poem from roughly the 
same period sltouid be cited as evidence that 
he Is taking his vatic duties seriously. In 
"Choice" the persona comes to a stair that 
goes in both directions. He spurns "the air- 
less Heights” and sinks into what seems to be 
Vtiie inundating dark", but there Is a sur- 


meant to be read again and again. 

His achievement as a writer of long 
poems is another matter, however. Not that 
any writer of long poems has it easy. Even 
the best of us have a built-in resistance to 
length in literature, and some have expre- 
ssed that resistance in mischievous aphor- 
isms, from Dr John son’s "None ever wished 
It longer" to Sydney Smith's "Short views, 
for God's sake, Bliort views” and Jules 
Renard’s "One can say of most literature 
that It is too long". But Hleraiureabounds 


P“se E waking 

a lightened a[r/I shivered in high purityfand t?" 5 ^ Hart 

still descending grappled with/thc gad that F/ ane S . T l l , e Br !ff ge ' Williams s Paterson, 

/rolls up circles of our lineiir/sight in crippl- * SES? c*Z' 

inn disdatineartinhiftr than S™ ^11^’ £ la L s - r . Quartets, Pounds Cantos, 


ing disdptlnes/tighier than any climb". 
Though he tries to descend, the persona 
ends in a place much like the airless heights 
he wonted to avoid. The Idiot happiness of 
the two earlier poems is absent here; the 
persona takes seriously his struggles with a 
deceitful god and reveals that he is aware of 
the serious and possibly dangerous Imptica- 
. lions of "loose stones" and "sudden altera- 
. lions of height". 


TJie persona's awareness bf his awareness same language ip his short poems,' which are 
grows ns Ammons’s career develops.- in often flaccid and tired.) And that li the. 
'.'Dunei'?. and "Center” he says "Firm , problem. Amnio na is a 1 prophet, a vatic 

' arrtiinrl 1e" nAI nAnlfnMa * ■ akn n * . i l i _ i 1 .. . .■ " - . . 


w. D. Snodgrass’s Hearts Needle, Gins- 
berg s Howl, and Alvin Greenberg's mar- 
vellous but little-known In/ Direct Ion. With 
one exception , though, none of these poets 
uses the sophormoric language that 
Ammons employs so successfully in his 
short poems. (The exception is Whitman, 
who makes Up far the sophomorjc language 
in his long poetry. with sheer energy and 
who, paradoxically, falls when lie uses the 


'4i' * . i.heiy in Us enlitety, Combines the, persona's, short poems, sophamoric language reson- 

v l i.,- ^y .ta .nitjirt (which chdracteiias "Bees ates long offer We finish reading; in the [one 

!.> .Stopped ' ftfld.'JThe Vffide Land") with his poenis, the . resonances come One upon 
i ;iT't V' id •• r , V. '. ; • ' ""“Standing of bis inability to apprehend another, and the effect if there is any effect 
--halure fallen in ,l Duriei’' and “Center"): . at-allj.ls .discordant and finally numbina 
VDiS •! i 8®^* “ tan 8 8 dust y higbrond/when Someone' with some SUijlelsch may find 
' . poWfafa/Across ihe way/turiwd me to Ammons's Essav ‘on Poetics, one of the 

' ' v ■■' P 1 said, how come/I don't poems in this collection; a masterpiece, but 

Sjlfe •• j :•■■■. s > nuneti y and. rest:/ I found it ”a project” (as Ammons calls it in 

yife'i J .r ... . Ihc tot line) that -helped (he poqt while 

u.. . • '. WHni/to be/todged. .here with/a changeless away a snowstorm. ' • 

V Pdwt^l, fistp/ta an unalterable view: so And yet one of these five longer poems Is 

IpM; jjy . ■ , , n^ntonfeotmringmy t^mberlea fingers." a work of rosined artistry, that ranks with; 

' •'* V it. ia degr that Artitaon's is bearingrouf • ^I 'abdvc.jft'Wiih^A^/on, 

■fll'i'M ‘ ‘ I V : •' •” v iWiUMm. James's belitf Uiatyou ought n6t to • Ammons s persona js a, tdacher whose geii- 


Louisc GlUck's personae occupy the same 
tormented ground as the woman in 
Frost’s "The Hill Wife", who has "no 
saying dark enough/For the dark pine 
that kept/Forever trying the window 
latch". She examines with peculiar 
detachment the anxieties, frustrations 
and, sotnedmes, the hallucinations that 
pertain to family life. As early as First- 
born (1968), GIQck’s women were por- 
trayed as passive victims of marriage. 
One voice, in "Bridal Piece" laments: 

Our honeymoon 

He planted us by 

Water. It was March. The moon 

Lurched like searchlights, like 

His murmurings across my brain— 

He had to have h{s way. 

Since then GlQck has matured enorm- 
ously, now referring, in "Epithalamium", 
to "the terrible charity of marriage”. In 
“Autumnal", a poised and haunring 
poem, she says, 

The word 

is bear, you glVe and give, you empty 
yourself 

into a child. And you survive 

the automatic loss. Against inhuman 

landscape, 

the tree remains a figure of grief; its form 
is forced accommodation. At the grave, 
it is the woman, isn’t it, who bends, 
the spear useless beside her. 

Between Firstborn and her new book, 
Descending Figure, Glflck published one 
other volume, The House on Marshland 
(1975), a book full of blazing little 
legends recalling Blake's realm -of 
Generation, In which fertility degenerates 
into the rote grind of witless reproduc- 
tion. GlQck pictures that world as a place 
where "schools of spores circulate/behlnd 
the shades, drift through/gauze fluttering® 
of vegetation”. In characteristic fashion 
the mood of the opening poem of that 
book hovers between harvest and pestil- 
ence. Working in a symbolist mode, 
GlQck Cannot be pinned to a specific 
Interpretation; childbirth appears to be 
the poem's subject, but other possible 
meanings radiate from it. 

Among the most affecting poems In the 
new book is "The Gift", cast in the form 
of a prayer for her. son, wfio is "so little, 
ao ignorant? . and just beginning to. talk. 
He athnds. at , the screened door, crying 
"oggte ) oggle“, u and sometimes / a dbg will 
atop pnd come up / the walk". This happy 
accident confirms the child's simple faith 
in language; his mother prays that he may 
believe it was no accident at all but evi- 
dence of a magical link between language 
find virion. GlQck, In poem after poftra, 
explores the possibility of this link, 
although she .knows that It may hqt exist. 
■In "Dlinntnatiofls", again about her son’s 
early, attempts at speech, she celebrates 
the simply mystery of word and object: ■ 

Last winter he could barely speak.-- 
I mdved Iris crib to face the window; : . 
In the dark mbroinga 
• ^hai^orild sland and^p the jiara -Vf 
until (he walls appeared* ' / ; : v 

<*l\lagllg(it, tight , ■ : 1 
• thaf one syllable, in j 

demand. or recognition.'. .. 


A few of GlQck's poems seem frankly 
autobiographical, but in general her 
work is peopled with ghostly figures 
caught in paradigmatic struggles, such ns 
husband against wife or child against 
mother. Hunger is a prime motivating 
force In her world, and the fear of death 
casts a shadow over Ihe small joys that 
occur almost gratuitously. In "The Fear of 
Burial", she forces us to ndjust our angle 
of vision in conformity with her own, 
which is original and strange: 

In Ihe empty field, in the morning, 
the body waits to be claimed. 

The spirit sits beside it, on a small 

rock- 

nothlng comes to give it form again. 

Think of the body's loneliness'. 

At night pacing the sheared field, 
its shadow buckled tightly around. 

Such a long Journey. 

And already the remote, trembling 
lights of the village 
nol pausing for it as they scan the rows. 
How far away they seem, 
the wooden doors, the bread and milk 
laid like weights on the table. 


In a final sequence called 
tions the implicit mythoj «„ 

Frye s sense of myth « th. ^ 
principle of lite^L) rf &jfi 
Figure becomes explicit 
attempted a revision of gLS?J 5 
the Fall is identified, as fcw?in ro? 
With the l.p,e Into* creaton' riu 
includes the separation of ihi *** 
GlQck adds touE,^^ 
women from her own btoneT,!*; 
four tetee poem,, ,he' 
incanutllon, with “the woum ej 
the man / branching inlo her brvkJfZ 

the birth of the chilSZ ,^* 

them / as they slept". 0 « ofthLS 
lion the race of man evolves, ooX 
flesh the wounds show dearfy i & 
words on a page”. The saodatbs d 
words with wounds Is not acddaMt, 
each of these poems registers a partial 
stab. The cycle ends with God abaca*, 
from the garden Into heaven. 
beautiful It must have been, / tbe uii, 
that first time I seen from the air", Qiy 
writes, blending despair with a tease d 
wonder. This same mixture of im 
accounts for the originality of Restate 
Figure. 1 


For love of fragments 


By Ruth Padel 

GUY DAVENPORTi r 

Archilochus, Sappho, Alkman 
Three Lyric Poets of the Late Greek 
Bronze Age 

176pp. University of California Press. 

0 520 03823 1 

Guy Davenport has a notion both of the 
ancient world and of what is poetic (in 
language and in subject-matter) which 
excludes Ihe demotic and the humdrum: 
that notion is somehow out of date (of our 
dote, and the date of the poetry he Is 
translating) and limited. He counterfeits the 
authority of classical scholarship in the 
tone of his Introduction and in the physical 
appearance of his text, which Is spangled 
with the square brackets by which scholars 
conventionally mark where papyri break 
and words are illegible or lost. But his 
statements do nol have the authority, they 
appear to have. To say thai“the nrchpoet 
Homer had - written the two poems of 
Europe; never again would one 
imagination find (he power to move two 
epics to completion and perfection” has 
an optative gallantry about it, Jbut Its truth 
vanished, sixty years ago. Nor, perhaps, 
should Davenport let himself call the 
Archaic Age the Late Bronze Age. As the 
palace at Knossos does not stand among 
dog-rose (In the singular) -and 'doves 
there are a lot of sparrows, and plumbago, 
but these are not the same — scholarly 
accuracy is sacrificed for poetlcism. 

Davenport’s introduction Is very poetic, 
a brilliant historical romance, and the way 
It Is 'poetic 'Illustrates the source of its 
inspiration; Imagism (Hilda Doolittle 
figures in both the introduction and the 
notes), and Ihe kind of fragmentation of 
reality or perception best illustrafed in the 
short story, especially tho stories of 
Eudorn Welly, to" whom ' this book is 
dedicated. Imagism' stimulated some 
lovely writlqg; but as a Movement in 
poetjy anped before: . 1920, partly 
because m laye of fragmentation Can only 
go so far. In iHe short itory ft had a rjcjief. 
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longer life. Each short story in a Eukn 
Welty collection, for instance, is a ttsen 
from a lost floor, in a world of little pkm 
Reality is rare, small, . bitty: a 
hummingbird. And Davenport’s utter 
Greece Is another such hummingbird. Ifa 
presents a dangerously sedurtlit, 
glamourized vision of a world in whkh‘ < ill 
was bronze, terra cotta, painted mufe 
dyed wool, and banquets". 

Davenport's underlying aim la ibt 
translations themselves is modest. Henn 
that they are “without any 'gatbonq 
except Ihe dubious oni of sentlmcu' 1 (ib 
dubious 7); that hls"siartlng : polnt«tiii 
poems and nol the Greek language''. Hr 
offers four translations .of th 
“Parthenioh" in sequence, wfiieh nipta 
a slightly confusing notion of the kiadd 
job a translation ought to do. He hudea 
o “multiple" one: “first, to grip' ^ 
text ... as literally as possible; . . w®l 
in octosyllabic couplets' to iwHtxie 
something of the musk and iniricaw 
imagery; third, to conjecture the full shq« 
of the poem ... with . no attempt ri 
translating; and fourth' lo make tbesparrt 
possible faithful version, to. sbw to* 
phrase fallows phrase, .This -plM*® 0 
him great freedom lo explore dufcjpi 
possible rones and meanings. Buiihfiw 
'versions are surprisingly, sjoiilar. 
singers compare , someone, jw ™; 
Hagesichora, who it possibly 
songleader, to a horse, which h 
outstanding; possibly in beauty orhjV* 
or speed. In Davenport's first w w*jT 
becomes n choirmaster compared w . 
stallion: 

our choirmaster, 

Who stands among us as i * a paw'f ■ 
One splendid stallion • ; 

Paws the moado^, a chatnpiM> P”; 

A horse that runs In dream$. • y. • 

In the third Marion, ‘j* JjjJ'. 
contrast between male and fc*** - 
over more loudly; Hagesichora ' - 
Among us- like a stallion 

The silken quiver of hjs fiwjajjj 1 ; 

,"A horse from o dream an £ w ^j^ 

If the mienllon 
underlying eroticism 0 f* l S 
ito make H heleros^xtsa 1 - . : 

iveralon, the bc?t Is ^ ^Sifbftl* 
except rythmically, and In lhc W?. K 
.thing; on the page: ■ ';A ' • ',! j - r/' 
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By Penis Stevens 

IANFINLONi 

Uadc and Patronage in Sixteenth -Century 
Utttaa 

233pp. Cambridge University Press. £25. 
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When the fourteen-year-old Mozart heard 
rial might charitably be described as an 
indifferent performance of Haase's 
ftsf/rio at the opera in Mantua, the 
irthtic life of the city had been a ghostly 
Itjeod for well over a century. Wrested 
by force from the Bonacolsl family iit 
1328. Mantua alternately languished and 
flourished under the Gonzaga rule until, 
by weakness, it perished some three 
hmdred years later. Not a bad Innings, 
ox might say, for a largely crooked, cor- 
repi, and violent team; and they met with 
the ignominious end that such tyrants 
deserve. Had the macaronic Folengo's 
Bildus sung of a later age, he might well 
bive round the Oonzapa either go-go or 
gaga, depending on their current mania 
foe religion, sex, alchemy, dwarf-culture 
oc spendthrift libertinism, but as it was he 
(ontented himself with songs in Italian, 
French atyd Spanish, in which he was 
jobed by his three companions. 

This delicate tint of internationalism in 
Dtholic (and to a lesser extent Jewish) 
artistic culture in Mantua during the slx- 
Itt&tii century js echoed in some of the 
loti ret by Oiaches de Wert, one of the 
(Rstett composers to serve the Gonzaga. 
He, s healthy transplant from the north 
of Europe, put down roots In Mantua and 
drew up .into himself, the rich distillations 
of lit musical past; yet he was not imper- 
riaui to the Spanish Influence of nearby 
Mflsn, or to. the French blandishments of 
' Savoy, as his delightful four-part songs 
retdfly prove. ' 

< It 4 one of most appealing features of 
Iris Fenton's book, that he never loses 
qll of the many cross-currents of culture 
to Coloured the artistic life of the city in 
la Soeti years. His Introductory chapter 
re tin origins of that movement sets the 


scene in masterly fashion, allowing the 
reader to assess, and even experience to 
some extent, Ihe remarkable effects of 
Isabella d’Este's devotion to the arts. 
Where would the froitola composers have 
been without her constant encourage- 
ment? Sometimes they were so anxious to 
serve her that they wrote in haste and 
almost in regret, as . Marco Cara did in 
April of 1503 when she was away on a 
short visit to Ferrara. 

Ercole Gonzaga, Isabella's brilliant and 
learned son, carried her inspiring example 
of maternal benevolence onwards and 
upwards, seeking out composers of the 
calibre of Jacquet, originally from Brit- 
tany but later so closely identified with 
his cardinal patron that he became known 
as Jacquet of Mantua. One of Ercole's 
memoranda about Jacquet appears here 
in facsimile (p66) and in transcription 
(pl74)— where “via commetto" should 
surely read “vi commetto"— and It shows 
how concerned was tlie cardinal with his 
servant's well-being. If Maestro Jacquet 
requires money for writing or performing 
music, then let him have It at once with- 
out recourse to me. What a difference 
between this attitude of enlightened 
generosity and thai of Duke Vincenzo 
and his three sons, who treated their 
composers— Monteverdi . in particu- 
lar— with such meanness and neglect! 

Dr Fpnlon's footnotes, richly endowed 
throughout the book with references to 
archival sources as welt as to general bib- 
liography, Include a hint that Cipriano de 
Rore may at one time have been in 
Ercole's service. It would be a welcome 
contribution to scholarship if, further 
proofs of this association could be found, 
for Rore’s biography is far from being a 
clear and sharply-focused picture. Yet he 
must have had something to do with the 
Gonzaga as early as 1543, perhaps even 
slightly earlier, for Ills second book of 
five-part madrigals (1544) contains a wed- 
ding song, “Cantiamo lleti il fortunato 
giorao", which ends with a reference to “il 
fieip Marie e Tunica Gonzaga". 

lit- the third chapter, we movb on to the 
third generation after Isabella's, that of. 
Guglielmo Gonzaga, founder of the 
chapel of. Santa Barbara and instigator of 
a fascinating as well . as. fruitful corre- 
spondence with Palestrina'. Of particular 


interest to English readers is the fact that 
Alessandro Striggio, who thought nothing 
of performing four-part polyphony on Ihe 
viola da braccio (nnd was highly praised 
for so doing by Coslmo Bartoli), wrote n 
forty-part motet for tho reception in Flor- 
ence of Cardinal Ippolito d'Este, making 
use of a specially written text, "Ecce 
bcatam lucem". That was in July ISbl; 
and since forty-part motels are not the 
kind of thing to be tossed off on a lazy 
summer afternoon and then forgotten 
about, (he resourceful Striggio— who 
could just as easily set to music the chat- 
tering of washerwomen or the animated 
conversation of card-players— ventured 
into the well-kept field of contrafaclum 
and substituted a new text suitable for a 
wedding. This new version was sent ns a 
gift honouring the wedding of Guglielmo 
Gonzaga and Eleonora of Austria in 
1561, and in view of its unusual nature it 
may well have crossed Ihe English chan- 
nel inside Striggio's baggage when he set 
out for what was to be a highly successful 
visit to London In 1567. There he would 
have met at least some of the Queen's 
musicians and almost certainly Ihe most 
illustrious of their number, Thomas Tallis. 

Three years prior to this, a similar 
meeting could have taken place in Lon- 
don between Tallis and Antonio de 
Cabezfin, then a member of the chapel of 
Philip If of Spain; and it was Cabez6n's 
music that dominated Henestrosa's collec- 
tion of sacred and secular works pub- 
lished In 1557 and featuring a forty-part 
anonymous motet prefaced with the tag 
Unum code Deitm. The notion of music 
in a multiplicity of parts was very much In 
the air at this time, and It is highly likely 
that the Italian “song of thirty parts" 
mentioned in Thomas Walcridge's com- 
monplace book (reporting a conversation 
harking back to the time of Thomas 
Duke of Norfolk) was Striggio’s revised 
version of his Florentine motet. The 
change from forty to thirty ports could 
have been due to an error of transmis- 
sion. 

• ■ Of cyan greater Impdrt Is the fact that 
. the Duke of Norfolk, who heard the 
“Italian song", wondered whether an 
. Englishman could not do as well, and, ad 
senlorraan, Tallis apparently took tip the 
.-challenge- and composed. "Spent In 


alium”, whereupon ihe duke, after hear- 
ing It sung, presented Tallis with a gold 
chain. The Striggio motet was Inter per- 
formed at the marriage festivities of Ihe 
Duke of Bavaria mid Renfie of Lorraine 
In 1568 (the conductor being Orlando di 
Lasso), while Tallis's polyphony sounded 
forth with a new English text at Ihe coro- 
nation of Charles 1, who was soon to pur- 
chase some of the Gonzaga art treasures, 
still to be seen at Hampton Court. 

Mantua, less flamboyant than Florence, 
less seductive than Venice, clearly played 
a not unimportant part in the musical 
counterpoint that straggled across a dlsun- 
ided continent. Il has drawn lo It not only 
researchers— Canal, Davari, Bertolotli, 
and In our own times Claudio Callico and 
Pierre Tagmann, but also distinguished 
authors who have' brought its occasional 
glories to a wider public, notably Maria 
Belloncl (7 segreii del Gonzaga) and 
Henry Reed, whose radio feature “Vin- 
cenzo" was a masterpiece of its genre. One 
of our early music groups made its debut 
at the City of Bath Festival twenty years 
ago with a programme entitled “Music at 


sixteenth century, but they certainly left 
many an impression on Florence and 
Mantua. 

Unexpected light is thrown upon minor 
figures among the Mantunn musicians, 
such as the virtuoso singer and perfomer 
on many instruments, Laura Bovia from 
Bologna, chosen as a suitable companion 
for the ill-fated first wife of Vincenzo, 
Margherita Famese. She seems to have 
taken part in musEc-making not only In 
Mantua, but also in Flore nee, Bologna 
and Parma, yet surely her career is cut off 
too soon by slating that the last trace of 
her occurs in Ihe title of a "Canzon La 
Bovia” in an organ book by Merulo, pub- 
lished in 1592. Her name, if nol her mor- 
tal self (she would have been about 
sixty-seven or eight), re-appeais in 1635, In a 
volume of Sacri concert i by the Bolognese 
composer Guglielmo Upparino: a sonata for 
violin and violone with the title “La 
Bovin". 

Inevitably a few names arc missing In a 
work thai sets out to be selective. Fran- 
cesco Cumpagnolo, one of Mantua’s fin-. 


the Court of Mantua". These materials est ringers, ployed a small bul not In- 
wero all concerned In the main with the significant part in the preparations for II 
final phase of Mantuan artistic glory pastor ftdo In 1592, for he took the child 


under ihe Inspired though often wayward 
guidance of Duke Vincenzo. 

The last chapter of this book does 
much lo explain the sometimes bizarre 
mdlange of patronage and pusillanimity 
that characterizes Vincenzo’s "perhaps 
yes, perhaps no" view q! court entertain- 
ment. Despite the elaborate nature of the 
work done by Guarini, working with 
musicians and actors in the hope and 
expectation of a worthy performance of H 
pastor fldo, it never really amounted to 
very much. The rival Florentines always 
seemed to be able 10 do better, as the 
author suggests in his excellent account of 
the Intermedl of 1589. Striggio Was also 
present on this occasion, as executant 
rather than as comparer, and Fenton Is 
surely right when he hints that "Alcssan- 
dribo" (the- future' librettist of Mon- 
teverdi's Orfeo ) took part as a violinist 
alongside his father. I hazarded Ihe same 
gaess in the Menuhin-Primrose' book Vio- 
lin and Viola (1976).. The Striggios may 
: not have ranked as ‘the Oistrakhs of the 


role of Silvio, a name that crept into the 
play becouse one of its most enthusiastic 
protagonists was Agncse de Argotla, 
Marchioness nf Grana, whose Illegitimate 
son by Vincenzo was christened Silvio. 
The index too is selective though 
generally useful. The invaghiti are omit- 
ted, but Vice Is included (a reference lo 
Vice and Virtue, two of the allegories of 
Correggio; and happily Virtue is also 
indexed). 

If the most diaphanous phantom of a 
dissertation haunts this volume, it is no 
loss to the reader who (if he is fluent in 
reading Renaissance Latin and Italian) 
will derive much information from the* 
generous selection of documents in 
Appendix Two. For musicians, a further 
volume is planned in order to present 
some of the compositions discussed in this 
book, from which musical examples have 
been excluded, presumably for lack of 
splice. Otherwise, this ranks as a work of 
considerable and .permanent value; 
despite the high price. ' 


Discs under discussion 


Cossacking about 


jfe ^ William Mann 

■VAR OBIT, . . 

{Vfewrt.Year. ■ i : V -i' 

Duckworth. £9.95. - 
0 7ISfl.l5O8 4 '• ■ 

(be title; perhaps, for 
fg£tofdcoIlec(ors: iri the- early ld50s 
^rWW'tp.a much slimier Vdluide, 
ZL°? supplements published be- 
. taj,, .ffi. Record Guide j Sy Desmond 
PJfw. inil 1 Edward Sackvllle- 
afi *^5 revised ' edition (to 

•tNcVhfS?. 1“ '* “V 


>b r v . * -■**“*{ was .a con- 
Ste?, 18 had (o doyaf all the 
' S lt r ■ 1979, tb6 yeaf how 

• QrtaTp! had a very 

: ' BOB classical records 

l * 6 M Med, heard, and 
E* ' W ; W them ,, h)ibself-what 

tokl that ; the! 
^ 8XUte;bf crisis,' aqd 

CitW ■ oA: 1 the year's 

’ 0 9l|ng the , ;take-dver of 

wm'pgdles; he ' 


BlUabeth SSdcrslrfim in the name part, 
under Charles Mackerras's sovereign 
conductorshlpi o( Bartok'a first two piano 
epneert os in a glorious partnership of .the 
. pianist Polllnl and the conductor Abbado, 
Two more operas by Richard Strauss 
entered the catalogue for the first time, 
also' Nicholas Maw’s impressive Life 
Studies (properly singled put for praise), 
Bfid much pre-classical : music. Shost- 
akovich' and -Sibelius gained copious new 
. representation, the. latter, Infer alia, with 
aldisc ofjfolo piano music reorchestrated 
by, i(s executant, Glenn- Gould, In terms' 
pf spatial . traveh-Doe piece far on j the. 
rtkht,, the' next close at hand, Bnd » on. 
SHU: In the qurfo department, there .wal 
Beethoven’s Emperor Concerto .recorded . 
id, 1944,. with Gleseklng as solo pisnist. lq 
stereo-mine yen** before the pioneering 
Decca sessions. 




1* ■: ..'i. i .m.j 


^%^ I i^!Plrtfitrra of idppli- , 
f5^W.^rec«d company, , 
^owpprate financial cbijsfrtJnt. 

ell 04o lii ''v j-'f'-li ■ 

gB f^^' 5 rou|ht:fntp the British : 
wm^ach,;^vettheiess;,that 
sw OS; illuriUpBtjbg,^ >s,.Wq_l) ,'ta 
Ueii Vvlt ovai' ,ikle’ 

Uulki- wi(b :the 
towfetW or -fake 
dp. by Pierre' 

Mkrojpoufis 


'For his sympathetic, reasoned survey of 

aU this music, the author must be 
. admired- His name is best known far hfs, 
sirupulous, seoritiVe transfers of .old 
records to modem. LP discs, and abotit, 
such reissues he lx greatly tnforraedve, 
from whatever rowce the records cofae. 
Ho Is also a stickler far style fa pre- . 
romantic music, ready 

* sloppy'' Bachi- or wupy orehestfatidn of 
' clauical .arias; m d he has: a .'ready, 

• response to new rousic, eV(U) when he 

• finds it tough going/ . .1 • 

One would expect Mr CrifaT s hockiw. 1 
tit . rile at Beecham's re-orchdsTOited 
Victorian -style Af«f^,;buthe»r V 
Beecharo fanatic, and even f , 


judiced, a patriot If not p chauvinist when 
discairing English mpric of a not.oppfaa- 
slvely vanguard nature, clearly unsym- 
pathetic to acme highly admired singers, 
conductors and other musicians, but a 
right-minded interpreter, of such compos- 
ers as William Alwyri. He gels top parks 
for drawing attention 10 the '‘Chllas-lfte" 
vlrtUes of Joan- Cross at Sadler's Wells 
before the Second World War;, but on (he 
whole be is an accurate rather than an 
eloquent writer about records, and one 
yearns . in vain far any truly poetic 
response, to a great, performance such as 
distinguished the Oral Record Guide. 

A fandom check of «cord humh«i 
: found -i. several (auea unfiried In Uip 
- Gramophone' QMwff '.- Ca^ogife , ' and 
• others differently 1 numbered. The disc 
source of. cassette Issues is not always 
given. 11 is disconcerting to read, wrong 
far. a composer . on .Page I fa 


By Martin Cooper 

IOOR MARKKVTTCHi - 

Btrert avoir M 

509pp. Paris: Oalliinard ... 




dales for a, composer on page I fa 
cmifuslon between Isaac Albeniz and the 
earilef' Matteo' 1 Albeplz), but thereafter 
acchraCy seems the rolb. though Dtr Wfa* 
tmeht and,/ Pa g/feerf are both wrong. 
SiravInrityV Rushan - works are given 
French titles and Spelling* wpen English 
equIvalenU are generally accep^cd-Le 
stkfe du ptinitmps should be The Rite of 
Spring! end Perrusfika. nat Petrouchka, is 
fo pd preferred In en English publication. 
Vbfdl's 1 greet opera, and - its hero, are. 
sprit both Don Cirlof and Don Carlo ad 
lib. Wrig-tiUes ate often Inacd- 

, fafely printed, tMo In French and Italian 
more, correctly. Sume Imported Ifauys are 
lifted, but ifot diseased. 

-iBfaft with an-appepdlk or |'I> to Arri- 
vals” tjie book Was. sad to. *ay, out of 
date' br-lhe! time of pUbiicatfan, though 
ardeat'fatils ceq fllwhys go > hurtling jrt 
merislftt ; apd s^sfand-hhod riiops for 
rttords; do todger > ayaTlablfc. , An ft 
i alwuBtik nikviiltf. °f - fWuids in •lUTV- it 


«n be fedoonnended., 


The 'author bf this volume of memoirs : 
was bom iii 1912 Tn the Ukraine, spent 
' hjs ch&dhfa}d In Switterland and prance, 

- travelled much In -Europe as a yoking man 
' and- found himsdlf In; Itsly when War 
broke out In 1940. We leave him ‘faere at 
the end of The. volumo— and of his Oral 
miriiage— on the eve' of hh lhlrtieih 
birthday: ; . a . not .ymy roccessfuJ Franca- 
Rtisrian ^mppser iabput Jto bifaome an 
Italian national and a very successful 
conductor. 1 ,. ; : i. . 

, feor Markiviiciii.MrnselF Is . profoundly 
aware of the canfilctlti^ Inifluetfael ftfhich 
mhdn It difficult for him ,fa find his .own 
Identity.. As an unusually harldscK^e arid. 

, musically gifted bjty he was "dfscovered” 
St Uie age of sixteen by Nadia Bo'ul&nger 
and DtaghUev, who befafadh iheth'. deter- 
mined the cbilrse of his life, bath es artist ' 
arid huniBii being.' The^dujntion b^ which 1 
h? waa farrqupdcd'Was arbitrary fand cap- 
rifftHis: nod it fa UifflcuU: to iihagine a. 
mpfa unrealistic ifaroduciion to (hdi lifo of 
a workiim musician thftn to be pafaded as 
a- Id lid of faiscol of The. Bftlle^ FfuMjfa lit.- 
their last 'days , Uinltjr Diaghflev.L Patron. • 
.tied and fated by! CqqtenU and;'!wiiifile ,, .r 
• tie’’ pulignud.i udprfal ^ ottd imlecu ' all 1 buf 
d^-quitd-ir byi Ma^-Uurc dc Nimjncs. 

; . the 'ybupjj .: man .wfaas fapqatediy! blfcrid 
magnificent - cpU abdrfttlpfts 1 whlctil for one- 
j rgusprv. pv y«n«Jtjwr :f (liut^ fitridariicmajiy 
, pefas^' ^ irnma'tiirit jj) ditne lo bplfilrig'. : 

; y/Kat $st[ jhat ht : 

. cdrnp*»erf : a l uljl-'jit ilw ' cin^jn^ifelces; 
nrtti : wc >an lindcfalatvu.tiiift fa^criirncrit , at 

;•’(.?!) - K ‘ 1 - -; ir-i;,. , : 


having to hawk bis works In order to gel 
them performed or (HibUshed which even- 
luftfiy drove him.ioio making his caresr'as 
a conductor. - In these memoirs Mar- 
kdviteb. naturally speaks freely and fully 
about ,liie works he composed during the 
-1930s - chiefly, the oratorio Le paradls 
perdu.’ and (he. orcheslral fare. - bul 
the fact that these works, though written 
-.forty ..years ago, have been aU but com- 
pletely forgotten In the meantime makes 
these passages of the book impossible to 
relate to any musical experience of Ihe 
reader’s. In his final chapter Markdvitch 
announdes an unexpected revival- .of 
interest in his compositions and looks - 
forward to reliving in old age his youth as 
. a compose?. 

Af prie' of jhe ! latest additions to the 
'chFpnfele of ‘'siDajrt" - artistic Ssociety .be- 
tween the wars these' memblra possess a . 
Certain ' ; historical; value. Ballet-lovers 
will fliui a -number of things to Interest 
thenv— pefaorial reminisce rieps of Njfnsky, 
father of the auftior's firti 'Wife Kyra, \n ■ 
> pnthc|te- feilretocriL 'lirnd 0 ' jfassltmaie. 

1 detailed defence (agatost Stravinsky)' of 
his : choreography (he Sacri, ' ..Eeaciidfis ' 
shdiild perhaps be warned agaliut being 
disheartened by . the Introductory ran- . 
1 through . of Mkranlft]! Ii'alury .and the list 
of. hetmans (ioeftidtng: ]Ma«cppa) : ] with ' 
where . the . author 1 .claim* : farel! jr nsjorift- : 
r'flop abd even 'more; wjifai hi3;wHtes “piy ; 
Cotfack nffilladOn^. ragy . well explain a 
.certain 'innate sorts? qf. leadership". ' JL© ’ 

" ii'ai, fadeed, no falso niodcsty'; comparing 
, .hfa precodiy to lhal of Moza'it or 1 j.$. 
j'. Mill; Qnd the fineness of hls Bar:(^le Cfll-. 
' vftlrt de mon 6ia« , ! ri?!he describes ii) lo 
■ntla'fffcieytfi -. '■ i. 5 -* '* 

.I .--. . 7? . •- .- 

; A- pqrt-Prgustinn style o( pjiilqsopliicaL 
• and .psyeheioglcal :jrcfl«ltqn r londt a yery . 
■: Ffancb: tifafalY pdisb to Mnrkevitah's 
arid evert Ific qreuiiijj thu| pe recounts fa'eih to 
V rtflert, hii; conidfafSfWS oT being Ini sortie 
..,'sftrac!'B I’dlOsert vepsler.:"' !;. '• 
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POLITICS 


The demand for democracy 


Tipping the scales 


By Abraham Bromberg 

JOSHUA RUBENS TEINt 

Soviet Dissidents - Their Struggle For 

Human Rights 

304pp. Boston : Beacon Press. S 13.95. 

Dissent in the Soviet Union hits fallen on 
bad days. Sundry forms or petty harass- 
ment, arrests, banishments, emigration 
(forced or voluntary), and those deadly 
enemies of idealism - fatigue and 
disillusionment - have taken their loll. 
According to a recent issue of Index on Cen- 
sorship (London, No. 4, 1980), twenty-four 
samizdat publications have been appearing 
In the Soviet Union, more or less regularly, 
over the post four years. The figure Is aston- 
ishing, especially if we bear in mind the 
unspeakable conditions under which these 
journals arc produced; yet it tells us little 
either about their contents or about their 
circulation and impact on the Soviet popula- 
tion. To judge by the most compendious 
periodic collection of samizdat materials 
published in the West, The Samudat Arc- 
hives (Munich), virtually nil of the un- 
official Soviet documents in recent years 
have been protests, petitions, or accounts of 
police and judicial repressions; very few of 
them arc, unhappily, of any intrinsic intel- 
lectual interest. In addition, the signatories 
tend to be the same, with only n few new 
nntnes appearing now and then. 

Now to some these melancholy com- 
ments may seem sacrilegious. Yet surely it is 
no reflection on the courage of the several 
thousand people involved to suggest that 
they are no match for a powerful slate bent 
' on their extinction. Nor Is it to imply that the 
"human rights movement" (or “democratic 
movement", as it is sometimes called) has 
been a failure. As Joshua Rubenstein 
demonstrates in his sympathetic account of 
the vicissitudes of Ibis movement - an 
account based ort copious documentary evi- 
dence as well os on extensive Interviews 
with many of Its participants now lit the 
West - dissent has become an Integral part 
of the Soviet political landscape. Only a 
"complete reform or the system", he says, 
“which no one expects, or a return to out- 
right Staliiiist methods, which many Tear, 
could bring it to an end". However meagre 
its following, the movement hBs proved 
Hiicctsifully, by refusing to show obedience, 
loyalty or feur, that a despotic government 
with totalitarian appetites can be challenged 
Mi areas crucial to its quest for legitimacy. 
By its very existence, it has set an example 
; for nun y aggrieved groups in Soviet society 
! (with Whose straggles *- except Ihdse of 
&Mbt>Jewj - Ihe.tpofc does not deal): 

' regions believer*, V national ; minorities , . 

• ; !»■ & V ■ •: ■ : 

Emigration from the Soviet Union, once 
an altogether unthinkable optlbti, has now 
becbifie a distinct, if severely circumscribed, 

‘ reality. Pep allies for nonconformity are rib 
longer as spvage as;in the past.- thanks in 
lafge measure Iq those brave men and 
- women who have openly totaled that the 
, govern men* observe its own laws; and who 
have helped 1 to make the most flagrant, 
violations . of legality a matter; of Inter- 
natldnaj concern. Soviet writers and intel- 


lectuals, either (hose within, on the fringes not in the long run. Nor is the continued ^ — , 
of, altogether unrelated to the "democratic reliance on coercion at home, on half- 

movement", have been largely freed Irani hearted or ad hoc economic palliatives, or By Julius Lewin 

the necessity of writing “for the drawer”. To on cosy commercial deals with West Ger- 

be sure, publication abroad followed - as many and the United States (which, one IflH «7 n 

has increasingly been the case - by living hopes, will come to a decisive halt if Brezh- J J 

abroad, is a bitter experience for any crea- nev follows in Hitler's footsteps and sends Justice to South Africa > 

live artist, yet it is preferable to enforced his tanks rolling into Poland). Viewed 239pp. Seeker and Warburg. £7.95. 


abroad, is a bitter experience for any crea- 
tive artist, yet it is preferable to enforced 


silence at best, imprisonment or disappear- objectively, none of these measures is likely (Penguin paperback, £1.95) 


ancc at worst. 


to help the Soviet Union extricate itself 0 436 22030 X 

from the critical situation in which it is 

bound tn find itself in the near future. 


The fact (hat so many Soviet artists and bound tn find itself in the near future, 
writers have been able to emigrate to and There are Weslcm "Sovietologists" (such If and when a revolution occurs In South 
work in Western Europe and the United as j enry Hough) who expect the Soviet Africa, it is likely to start in Port 
States has restored the continuity or Rus- re gj me t0 -accommodate itself' to the Elizabeth. The country’s fifth largest city, it 

d fn S' compelling forces for change, “rather than has a population of nearly half a million, 
by Stalin. In addition, as Mr Rubenstein t0 , hem » ^ ow ljie g Qvle( L i nion two-thirds of whom are black. It is the 

notes, the presence of thousands of former Governed, 1980). Which is to say that cither centre of the motor car and other Indus- 
Soviet citizens outside their native country Brezhnev or his successors will eventually ,rieB - Mosl important of all, the Africans 

embark upon a number of basic economic culturally homogeneous, all speaking 


warned that he was himself to be “W 
ned , left the country, "*■ 

Jackson's book is the more telllm In 0. 
indictment of white justice becsSe £ 
author does not strive for effects. He k, 
sincere and slightly old-fashioned bebevo 
in the possibilities of Impartial liafa 
regardless of race. He would have be* 
filed by reading Albie Sachs's book «n 
the same title, published In 1973 Satis 
realized that the health of the legal syuta 


miscarriages of justice they wftaattd. 


of information about Ihe Soviet Union, and 


to remst them - {How me Soviet Union Is wo-nu ras ot wnom are black, it is the These lawyers are almost naive in retatato 

Governed, 1980). Which is to say that cither centre of the motor car and other Indus- their belief in the rule of law as ex«3 

Brezhnev or his successors will eventually ,rieB - Most important of all, the Africans by Albert Dicey in his classic bookMarh 

embark upon a number of basic economic arc culturally homogeneous, all speaking a century ago. However, "most sollcto^ 


he'ped in dispe 1 many oNI* Mon. of c0 £ "dcmocraak: 
about the fatherland ol socialism '*•“* 


(and hence political) reforms. In that case. Xhosa; and there are many whose fathers 
of course, the "dcmocractic movement", were comparatively well educated in the 


IZuJL ,rZFU,Z„ t whose programme is that of old-established secondary schools and at 

abound in the West Finally, dissent has evolution rather (han a radica| Fort H are College in the Eastern Province, 

become a factor m international I politics formation of the Soviet system, could play a 

especially In East- West relations. President mnre imiwtant ™1 p in nniitiN Tb* anihnr «r thi« n<«i.<i kmi. ~ 


as Mr Jackson says, “sre compleidy 
unaware of what Is happening In Souk 
African courts. Nor do most of them wut 
to know. They believe in tho nob«ty rf 
the law and harbour that illusion of jtstict 
depicted by the blindfolded figure wiih the 
sword in one hand and tbe Kales of justice 


Carter's human ri^ more important role in Soviet polltlci “ ^ f k k 8rew up b y the blindfolded figure «ih h 

tilude inconsistencies and Dolirv results 1 nra afrflU * however, that this optimistic In Port Elizabeth and practised there as a sword in one hand and tbe scales of Joliet 
TO^/cIfod^o^^at^lcast t^iisrif^opto- ^narlo" is but a devout wish not likely to MM in «be defence of In the other. Unfortunately, la fi 
ion, and to curb some of its more brutish consummated. If history is any guide at black clients in criminal coses. As his own Africa the blindfold has been removed, i fe 
Instincts as well. «ll, the Soviet lenders may be expected to home was not among the few liberal ones scales are unbalanced, and the sword bb 

hold on for dcor life and to continue their to the dty, he began without preconcep- constant use." 

It may reasonably be argued that the rein- present policies, thus causing an ever- ti°ns hi favour of Africans. Gradually as 
live relaxation of Soviet policies and the greater stagnation of the system, a further his experience of the courts.grew, he came In the police state which South Atria 

(also relative) liberalization of the Soviet dele deration of the standard of living -nnd to realize how harshly the administration has been, not since yesterday but font 
system were brought about by objective possibly (however apocalyptic this vision of “justice" was imposed on Africans. The least the past twenty yean, the few bartSj 
Imperatives, rather than by the emergence may seem to us now) a dire eruption of mass formal and technical equality usually- (but professes to be impartial between tbe sum 
of organized dissent, and that the latter Is discontent. Should this come to pass, dissent by no means always) required by law was hs citizens — not that blacks are cW- 
simply one of the results of processes set in may well change from an expression of breached every day by Afrikaner pro- zens. In 1965 the Secretary for Justice, ik 
motion after Stalin's death. Yet it Is true, moral protest Into a mass-movement of out- secutora and magistrates who resented permanent head of the department, 
too, that these processes, having facilitated right political opposition. And then what? It John Jackson's efforts to get a fair trial for declared that legal aid for the poor »u 
the growth of dissent, have in turn been does not take much imagination to foresee bis clients. His professional organization, positively harmful because It would 
affected by it. Above all, Soviet dissidents, the response of a regime still addicted to the the Law Society, Instead of protecting him. "undermine the administration of Juitfce 
of whatever ideological persuasion, and . knout as the ultimate form of dialogue with aho harassed him with needless survell-. and would, moreover, be compfetrij 
however small their number, have given its subjects. All told, then, the outlook is far lance and without justification. After years inconsistent with the general judfdaJ ud 
standards of moral courage and decency to a from encouraging. of courageous work, the author, fore- social pattern in the country". Yet, indeed. 


of whatever ideological persuasion, and- 
however small their number, have given 
standards of moral courage and decency to a 
society which In the past had known little 
but abject feBr, servility, vennllly, and 
double-think.- 

What about the future? Rubenstein is 
understandably reluctant to peer into the 
crystal ball, yet some reflections, however 
sombre, may be in order. Given the 
bloody-minded attitude of Ihe current 
Soviet leaders there is little prospect of any 
relaxation in the war against those whom, 
they chose to regard as their sworn enemies 
- and that goes as much for Solidarity In 
Poland ns for the dissidents in the Soviet 
Unipn. For the time being, then, dissent, for 
nil its admirable achievements. Is probably 
destined to remain a marginal phenomenon 
of Soviet life. Its fortunes may conceivably 
improve. Yet- paradoxically and cruelly - a 
reiM opportunity for the. "human' rights 

■rliulaltl** IA ■InU VArtfd tn analalt! a I L.'.J, 


scales are unbalanced, and lbs sword b is 
constant use." 

In the police state which South Africa 
has been, not since yesterday but for it 
least the past twenty yean, the few hard/ 
professes to be Impartial between the stilt 
and Its citizens — not that blacks are ctH 
zens. In 1965 the Secretary for Justice, Ik 
permanent head of the department, 
declared that legal aid for the poor .au 
positively harmful because It would 
"undermine the administration of justice 
and would, moreover, be complefefy 
Inconsistent with the general judicial and 
social pattern In the country". Yes, indeed. 


The difficulties of desegregation 


The conventional wisdom is that 
By Sandra Salmans ■ mlddie-c|a» whites, sympathetic at heart 

to the black struggle for equal rights, 

wiiiiam H ph a mi. hesitated only to placate the racist poor 

WILLIAM H. CHAFE, whiles. But in Chafe's analysis, the 

Civilities and Civil Rights primary resistance to civil rights In 

Greensboro, North Carolina, and the -Greensboro came from the whjte 
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leadership, Including the Burlington 
mill-owning family. Unlike the rednecks 
who presided over less “progressive'' 
Southern towns, Greensboro's ruling class 
envlnced a benevolent paternalism toward 


to be served. It was the nation's fiiit sit-in, 
the “coffee party" • equivalent of the 
Boston Tea Party as a harbinger « 
revolution, and within -weeks .U* 
technique spread to dozens of dtfas scron 
the South. The alt-in spread «'<« 
Greensboro, loo, violating IM 
gentlemanly code of conduct laid dowaw 
paternalistic whites and undetminwg 1 * 
town's cherished image of Itself as ■ IK*™ 
place. The sit-ins, which soon led ton" 
arrests and then to noisy protest m* 1 *** 
doeply offended the re.Dslbb'**:® 
Greensboro's self-styled progress'*!^ 
an editorial that revealed much worn 


-i-i. _■ cnviuccu a DcnevoieQi paternalism toward mw iwn r--- . . , 

When the US .Supreme Court ruled in the 35,000 blacks who represented deeply offended the Wjjfr * 

seduences 1U kav ritiu futiS Browh v Board of Education in 1954 that one-fourth of ttte population; the problem Greensboro's self-styled PjOgrtfJ 

segregation in schools must end. was that the blacks were accordingly an editorial that revea fed much 

arid in'the Greensboro, North Carolina, .was ihe flnf expected to respond with childlike , white pMorUfoa. ; oiic Ore«*>Jf • 

Im of city In |he South to ariridunce that it would obedience. ' When white philanthropists newspaper . commented thrtjj* ■ 

?*** with the decision. Seventeen years financed an, Indoor swfoming ppol for the racing America “no onger con^m *! 

!hLareru2ri u fo^hv UuZnZl ^tec. In 1971. Orecn ? boro actually black community, for example, it was with rights (such as school a«endaiw«?^ 

cronornIc”Tsoda^ Integrated its schools, becoming one of the the lifipjltty underslandlng that the blacks public facilities); it concerns ^ 

,8S ' Clu “ < n Ihe. south to comply with would stay out of the “while" pool, the right of businesses tp invite 

eru todurtrial statT^dthc ^deraldesegfegatlon orders. In Civilities, Through such gentlemanly agreements, customers and the faime?s of bdfp 

SSB ^ — ; u--i 

-■ • p^toVre^ve rtafe — and^ifc^bdM 5 thaHt and thd state ot.tfaHh Carolina fits this home of the South'- 

Uance:. - ; ,n ^ , righ ^ : . NofU.-^rollh.'s advlsp^ .centre of lh f 


newspaper . commenieu ««« . . 

facing America “no fonger concprmm 
rights (such as achoof allendince orw- 
public 'facilities); It concerns nVJWW-- . 
the right of businesses to invite iMu 
customers and the fairtte?* of 
practices". . ; ^ -. • • v . •" 

. As black frustration turned w Jjg; 
white Greensboro's.dyUltlef ^ 

siege. In 1963 Greensboro became^ 

home of ihe South’s ]iecoiid.'!arge»*fly 
demonstration ■ lagnrast . r • 
discrimination. By 1?69 l| i, . 

a centre of ihe black po^ver movement” 




Chafe's research focuse^ on the pdrlod - all state employees — devised 
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; TV the kutopeSii Slates •; 
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between 
1 wars am 
periods 


penoos m .yvnicit '|W0;pQWpre; Rpssia bikI . henceabie raUfes'rc 
'Britain then^ind Rwife and the United' - , modern crvll-rigljts 
.Slates nqWi 'sfandvout af dominant and - readers Already fern 


norm ^roiina's aavispry;. committee on a venire oi imp vr-. . ,-y ■ l 

dducatioo — which included three blacks; • the Southeast, and plgcK | 

all state employees — devised a National Guardsfoehtoaferres^,^ i 

Iqoal-optjon schjeihe that effectively confrontations thnt.flMlly - ^ 

allowed each community % continue to fat bl shooting of, one blacfc 
draw the .eolour .line;' proponents’ of tbe' r ,vlofent standards of A T V < ^ | ., 8 h 0 d£[) . 
so-ca|kd,Peatsall PTati araued 4r wltRour that wns .a imall toll. ^ ^ .i 


' . RHttabYply by poiming up • j^rttemponsy /'^etwhen' 'i 

j’O 582;49)34. , t '/ ' ’ !P a ^U*Is- litsleod they add^isas ihethsejye* , bbutonitiH ■ 

'p - I- - 1 ! ■**"**->-* t* 1 ' 1 i --'t . HHPnmnrATlllDUxfilia ' r lA ' ’ ska mi l/i i. ® 


u-TM of Europo Im by'hoW lwtt . 

often: - for ipyqhe , to ] oitpett . 

: v ^ortie ;ifrlk(ngly . rt6vct ; i im c- f Pepin": a iftw : 
/. fhtetpreyitfye sfodyl 1 bf<ivert(j'efe^ theitwb. 


L ® ■*5 B ; -^yapwd; whityi; Of GfocnsboVd often h^li 
student (whb ^U be helpt^ to pariiralftf.: - tomparabfe j^. teeblvod similar w.lge: 
by -the ampfe blbilpgraphy fot.each chap-i, r . Ijvidi ih helghbniiring firiqsia.-Bu 
1 FStt: tr .. 1 i 1 ■ ■ . l\ .' l arbundthetu rn df't hbech tu tV. accord I to 


lund may prove mqtc provocative. Washington; p Few edmmurii lies permlttfcd Important political. “PP°TO“- .,awln| 

1 lb$*nd of the.qvil War ond ihe token desegregation;- these Included , was not , until 1971, .JJ J'.jfei;! 
ng:of the! the blacks anti Orbeu^bdro WSIqh, fplibvvitV -the' 1 pressure . ffpm / 

, ofGteensborO ofi.en h^Id:. undveniriil - enrolment of Bhhndful of: Greeqsborofullydeiegr^gaie« » 

.5*^5 h W** w* ;!iV w« : ^ : oni y . 


frjtn T Jftie;^A^Si/hS ■ 
of somri df the luglfesl anit-d^gregaiion. leajil.io Artcirloaii^ 
: 7 You North fciW' 1 ' 


. _ ;> ha)r<3 ■ , tarosl. 11 ped . 'ft^['.-.the^:>c6foiu!dkek' d;. i 
; fcq re Fuf '' «i ft<jl if ! <u$pla n mil 0 fe of jhe '/> 

:. Qbipipsb'a tlattsa^sfii'in:'- '• . 1 "iV.-' - -' 



..'--Theli; btto^-bovirisvqri «jtopre , *ed io the': 
point of ojingesiloh.iifs hpt for 'l6e general 
rea-dcrv -'Vrlgp ; l willrjibc ^Jrrtl4«sd'' by . thd 

wsurtipilori'; that bii, she,. hW’ iii m|nil froib liberal and social: tieqfoctatfc force*; 1 
■lip details df inteiJl^Motidl cdnvfrtdona dr ,■ inside Europe Jed them iiicrfeksln^ly 
u;eaties < Of ldng a^. .Tbe^ ' ifatiilly - to cjqcou^ge 'nationaliMn,; •. 

; ; - 1 'll'-v .- 1- ' *.»< ii; v, '.,^1 iy. . V'.y ■<<’ . 1 . 1 Vv ^ , 


Europe, had ’’little . Irifltienftt. iqppn . ih.bl 
8>xtepti, J tiie aqihors bollAvd; but tiic grott-i-t 
Jpg threat to. tlfer mpnurc}tat: ertabli|hnient 
frpin liberal and iociaL deipocratfc forced 
, inside Europe Jed them ihcft»isin&ly <aqd, 

_ tn slfiMiuJAAfl rtOflrirtullL'pM 1 M 


luarrera. puhfde ^ iirturgtnix: \y ftlun tffcw,yeaitb acks!wirc v ;;iV SfdWrtkttfd'iTh Tile schdiiliv the ^XderfuPibJlltV;. ■iq/assimt ; 

(ite iqpon . Ihb} ^clt^drlrdm, J&; ; InqrtasrMl^ blacP ^Suns ol ■ l£ ttoeWfact^f 

tartabll|hii1cnt;. wh lu . fpfcfory ;f workera. ^tiddcniv,,' tbrgcts.Jn Carly:j 9^0! fpuryaunB nirih from '' GreenBbd^ llbeiBl rtcSlk i 

ipocratfc forces e leva ted irtu; higher, eastcandliilchluptifr. Grecrisbnro'itJ 
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The assertion of monarchy 


Ti 

if -. 


■•Hie handsomest of birds which is worth 
absolutely nothing . - . such is our king of 
Fnoce, who Is the handsomest man in 
the world and who can do nothing except 
to stare it men.":- thus Bernard Saisset, 
bishop of Pamters, compared Philip IV of 
France (1285-1314) with the owl,.mack- 
bj the king's impassive stare and his 
UM of letting his agents and officers 
spesk for him on public occasions. Joseph 
H Strayer now gives us a long-awaited 
ttody from which Philip the Fair emerges 
us “high priest of the religion of monar- 
chy" who made his own decisions and let 
others, such as Guillaume de Nogaret, 
Pfcrre Flole and Enguerrand de Marlgny, 
justify them and carry them out. This is a 
■omewhat different Interpretation of the 
nign from that presented by Philip's mosl 
recent French biographer, Jean Favier, 
•ho sees the king more often swayed by 
the influence of a dominant minister than 
does Professor Strayer. Saisset was clearly 
mag when he saw the king merely as a 
good-looking cipher; Pope Cement V 
perhipi more accurate to seeing the reign 


b 1 steady . descent from prosperity into impelled 


The author builds upon his own earlier 
works, ranging from Studies In Early 
French Taxation (with Charles Taylor) of 
1939 to Les gens de justice de Languedoc 
sous Philippe le Bel of 1970, to produce 
an exhaustively detailed picture of how 
the king’s officers were recruited, 
rewarded and controlled. The reign was 
Innovative in many respects; the Chambre 
des Comptes (the French equivalent of 
the English Exchequer) is shown to have 
existed by 1303 or a little earlier; the 
appellate jurisdiction of the French crown 
was firmly established although "appeals 
. . . were relatively new in French juris- 
prudence"; and the Paris Parlement 
emerged as the guardian of royal judicial 
supremacy over the great magnates. 
Much recent historical .writing has empha-: 
sized the extent to which French monar- 
chical powor at this period was a creation 
of the king's officers, and it Is salutary to 
be reminded by Strayer that in (he 
Parlement these men “knew the limits of 
royal power”, and that it was not their 
decisions which led to the damaging and 
costly wars in Aquitaine and Flanders. 

It is consequently to the king himself, 
and to the actions of his local, rather than 
central agents, that Strayer looks to 
explain the crises of Philip’s reign. In his 
analysis, the great quarrel' with Pope 
Boniface VIII resulted from (lie king’s 
decision to tax the clergy for the Gascon 
war in 1296, and Philip’s levei-heBded 
refusal to descend to a petty war of words 
with the pope seems to have inflamed 
Boniface’s intemperate language and 


them. The book also underlines the many things which the later Capetlnns 
remarkable fact that the French clergy had more will than strcngtli to do, and 
had greater confidence in Philip and his Philip the Fair was no exception to this 
government than in the pHpal curia, and rule, 
the mutually accommodating behaviour of 

king and clergy at the height of the con- To a B re|lt cx,ent ‘be reign was a com- 
flict with Ihe papacy was clearly a signifi- ntentory upon the question which Strayer 
cant milestone along the road towards P°“S in his discussion of Aquitaine and 
Gallicanlsm. Flanders: "how could Philip's conception 


ig and clergy at the height of the con- To a B re|lt ex « enl ,hc reign was a com- 
rt with the papacy was clearly a signifi- ntentory upon the question which Strayer 
ni milestone along the road towards P°“S In his discussion of Aquitaine and 
illicanism. Flanders: "how could Philip's conception 

D . c. . of his rights and duties as king be rccon- 

Professor Strayer s account is rather died with the existence of a highly otgan- 
less convincing when he turns to the feed and reraf-independenl system or local 
king’s relations with his neighbours. He is gomnment7 .. Thirteenth and early 
sometimes impatient of diplomatic and fomteenth-ce 
even military complexities: the course of . fe{ i e 


sumeumes .mpauen, o aipiomanc ana fourteenth-century France was to some 
wen military complexities: the course of ^ s B federation of greater and lesser 
Anglo-French negotiate during this ]ord&hi wherc , n areas p hUip . s 
critical period he writes, can present the ^ of h|s rtlc ^ a| w Jp, 

hlrtnPInX luitH u nAAMArahanfakln KMfi _ .... ... 


historian with "incomprehensible and 
often meaningless detail”; the Gascon 
war of 1294-97 - “can be [and is] 
described in a few lines’’: and his con- 


political and institutional realities. The 
"religion of monarchy" could never be 
allowed to rouse loo many dissenters 
and heretics in the great fiefs such as 


treats between Aquitaine and Flanders Burgundyi AnJou> Folx or Artois lest 


sometimes seem a little over-drawn. It 
was not only the Flemings who "had 
emotional and economic reasons for fear- 


monarchical rule was undermined by 
rebellion. Strayer argues that compromise 
was often Imperative, and that Philip 


ing French domination". The Strength of mQ( j e j,j, p cac€ with foe higher clergy and 
Ihe Anglo-Gascon wine trade, and the sewlar nobility betler than ^ lhc 
tenacious 1 defence of regional privileges towns bo lh 0 f Flanders and his own 
confirmed by the English connection. | mtne dlaie domains. His legacy here was 
made conditions in Aquitaine more akin no , a hnppy onc Vct cvcn , he ^gotnes 
to those in Flanders than one is led to row j n d c f cnce of their regional liberties 


believe. With the exception of an excel- wb j cb t |, e monarchy had threatened 
lent account of the financing of the Gas- ( howcve r ineffectively) at the very end of 
con war. Strayer brings no new insights , he re|gn • nie au|hor shows thal lhB 
into our understanding of this conflict, its ^fo leagues of 1314-15, however, did 


course and its aftermath. That it was 
cripplingly expensive is obvious enough. 


not attempt to abolish' the judicial and 
administrative system that the king and 


ohenlty, determined very largely by the 
Uni's ware in Aquitaine and Flanders 
(1294-1303) and from which the kingdom 
of Fniice never recovered. Strayer to 
toe extent reinforces this contemporary 
ttenoient, but there is much in his book 
ikttbeew. 


behaviour. We are left in no doubt of 
Philip’s moral sincerity: the king appears 
genuinely to have believed tbe Templars, 
Boniface VJII, Bernard Saisset, Guichard. 
bishop of Troyes and his own daughters- 
in-law to have been irredeemably guilty 
of the scandalous crimes imputed to 


Yet his general conclusion thBt "when lit- his offlwre had created. They acted as the 
tie or no force was used, the gains were 
solid" applies equally to foreign affairs as 
to royal finance, taxation, judicial T T a 1 * 

sovereignty and the affairs of the French L/ll h ll C H 1 tl O’ HHWPT 
church. Delay, constant nagging, and a X UUlIuIllllfc MV VY Vl 
readiness to compromise proved more 

effective than brute force, especially when ■■ ■■ — ■ ■■■— 

the king's opponents ware in many 

respects as strong as he. There were BY J. M. Roberts 


English baronage had acted in 1215. ft 
was the abuse of Ihe system, especially in 
the administration of royal justice at a 
local level, to which they objected rather 
than its existence. 

Strayer sums up forty year's work upon 
his subject in the conclusion: “There 
were no civil wars in Philip's reign, no 
notable acts of treason, no executions of 
famous men, no plunderings of towns and 
villages". The Grand Master of (be Tem- 
ple might not have agreed with him. but 
with hind-sight modern readers may assent. 
Philip the Fair was very fortunate 
because - unlike his Valois successors - he 
was never confronted with a plausible 
rival claimant to his throne. The condi- 
tions pre-requisite for the Hundred Years 
War did not really exist during his reign. 

This is, on the whole, a handsome and 
wdl-produced book, but there are rather 
more printing and proof-reading errors 
than one would expect, especially In Latin 
quotations. The illustrations arc helpful, if 
sometimes a little cloudy, and the repro- 
duction of a sketch (fig 5) drawn by an 
English scribe in Ihe margin of the docu- 
ment recording on Anglo-French truce of 
1298 is perhaps Ihe most telling repre- 
sentation or the king. Philip confronts 
Edwnrd 1 with a defiant glare more 
reminiscent of a prize-fighter than ah owl. 
Professor Strayer leaves us with a lively 
picture of an assertive, even pugnacious, 
ruler, whose reign formed a crucial phase 
in ihe development of the French 
kingdom as a political and fiscal unit. 


The liberal alternative 


By J. M. Roberts 


MARINO BERENGOi 


unearthed Informative data from a very 
varied and copious range of sources. With 
them he is able to reconstruct a great 
deal of a very complicated and' messy 
world, one In which archaic, intensely 


- y ■ ■ i "‘ ■ ■ - In Ihe Jewish community proper 

n i ' ' • 1 , _ Nlewyk ' conveniently distinguishes in 

By Arnold Paucker . three major chapters between tho Liberal, 
!L_L ' — the Nationalist and the Chauvinist Jew. 
Khauji NmwYic, ' No doubt one could add further 

tv. . ™ . _ categories but as a division of- significant 

in Jiws ta Weimar Germany -. .strands fe works well enough. The Inertr- 

1% Manchester .University Press. £12.50. icable Unk of -the vast Jewish majority 
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with Liberalism is amply demonstrated 
though one would wish for a . clearer 
definition of the religious and the political 


with hindsight castigate the self-deluded 
Gennan-JeWlsh community which fondly 
imagined that there was or ever bad been 
"another’’ Germany. He b right to dis- 
miss this tiresome fatalism. There -were 
always two Germanics and an alternative 
to rabid nationalism offered itsCIf almost 
to the very end- Jewish activists knew 
perfectly well the two traditions in Ger- 
man life, knpw friond fjrom foe, and how 
to assess their chances. They responded 


n Wlt ... personal, forms of publication by authors 
lntellettuall e libra) nefln Milano delta Qr aU ( bors negotiating (usually unfortu- 

ResUuraslona natoly) with individual, printers or book- 


Wjf" ihe Weimar Constitution removed y v 
J"* fee Jewish citizens of Germany tbj 
■wefert disabilities which had persisted na 
Y^ghoui foe clfequered history of thelf g, 
•^sdpadem, this overdue gesture was p i, 
"I psrahfea for long-term security. a u 
Nlewyk ini his The Jews In m ) 
Oenntuiy deftly outlines their tbl 
defeat, leaning heavily ot jqi 
some, 'of his specialist pre- ob 
T'*** 01 *. JnH adding a good measure of • of 
Jjndingi, . Moreover he has n, 
with the first full-scale his- . sb 
^of tyefeigr .Jewry, The sections on 
7^, aoti-an^aemltlsm or the role of 
tew to Weimar, culture, politics and ' ” e 
?^™c4lfe are'fapiiUar subject, matter 

.w; point is. well made • ' ® 1 ' 
Jews held 1 no; position 1 of,, real 7 
larWy; iheavy industry)' in Weimar 

The empire- 

E^rrattn stone 1 ; ' « 


Liberal. With the Zionist minority alterna- vigorously to thd anti-liberal and aati- 


tive there is a commendable emphasis on 
the special brand of humanist-Jewish 
nationalism which typified the German 
Zionist movement (Arab question) com 
plqd With the curious conclusion that with 
all its service to Jewish self-esteem it 


Semitic trends and neither ignored nor 
indulged their adversaries. Though far 
from quiescent In the face of Nazism, 
they had to rely on the progressive forces 
in Germany to reassert themselves and 
could not have altered Jewry’s fate in any 


Restaurazfone 

426pp. Turin: Einaudf. Li8,OpO. sellers, gives way to n trade much more 

■■ ■■ 5 ■ ' 1 ... ■ dominated. by men who' are recognizably, 

After the collapse of the Napoleonic If not always, playing the role of modern 
Kingdom of. Italy to 1814, Milan. Us publisher*. In the process we are told 
former capital, had. thirty year* even about the transformation of promotion 
more: remarkably fare from disturbance and selling, about changing relationships 
than other parts of Italy; there were with printers .and, above oU, about ihe 
some bad times, economically speaking, P«t ptyed by economic change in the 
but In general the period wa* (In Lom- Uvea of Intellectuals and men of letters 
hardy) one of growing prosperity and sreking BU PPPrt other than that available 
steady, if slow, innovation. One set . of from reaching or posts in the bureauc- 
structural and technical changes has racy Individual episodes and men stnnd 
attracted the- nltentioni of Marino ont (the Importance of lh» pre*lB14 


Bcreugo; a - scholar already well-known 
for his york' in Venetian history; he Is 
less interested In their, gross economic 


Classic* Italian I enterprise; the vigorous 
Stella; :• the printer-rtunied-rellgfous- 
books -specialist Poglianl); and there are 


impact than their connection with a major, important judgment*, such ns the identin- 


might have damaged Weimar Jewry more, way. The Jewish option for 

.a f.' t _ _ M..J it r T v U— ■•III amallep . Y , aft _.1. 


than it benefited It. The stUI smaller 
National-German Jewish group, with Its 
obsession with Eastern Jews, Its negation 
of self-defence and its illusions abohl 
Nazl-Jewist^ rapprochement gels the short 
shrift it merits. 

fo the days of Weimar the Oennan 
JeVvs not only - kept their tested allegiance 
to liberal values,, they had become 
staunch Republicans, and a tendency to 

Socialism ■' showed itself evet . more 
strongly. And Niewyk is on solid ground 
when : be belabours 1 those ; historians, whd 


LiMralism Was not, Niewyk rays, deter- 
mined by self-deception (bourgeois class 
interests were not entirely. absent either), 
nor by a lack of choices (here one may 
quibble) ' but theirs was a. genuine and 
deep commitment. Hitler must have real- 
ized, Niewyk writes, “that the Jews could 
have no place in a totalitarian Germany 
because .they were Ihe enemies, not Just 


cultural development: the irangfoiroation 
of publishing arid 1 book-selling which 
made Milan the centre: df the Italian 
book-trade and led thany Italian Intellec- 
tuals to see it as their cultural capital. 
Professor Boren go claims rather more 
than' this in the. present book, in whlcb he 
explores and measures thU phenomenon; 
he suggests that this transformation also 
helped to determine the shape of . the 
Italian intelligentsia bf lhc RJsorgiinenlo 


because thev were me 5 ' . and perhaps, evefn, somewhat to define 

of bis racialism, h“t °f ***** * .. fo e notion of tho intellectual, ilialf. 


hfe National Socialist movement repre- 


cation.of the key importance of the 1840 
Convention between Austria and Sardinia 
on literary property (later adhered to by 
other Italian states), foe culmination of a 
twenty years' campaign to give effective . 
protection to authors and publishers. 

The thread 1 of development Is not 
always easy (o' seize and follow in riiis 
complicated body of data. Broadly, . it 
proceeds chronologically as well hs 
thematically, registering th? complex ol 
transitions of older forms, of publication 
by noting, the growing difficulties they 


^nted” It fa a generous statement • but The documentation on which the stoiy faced (above all. In raising capital), foe 

"""tf-- It f«l. 1. much Hcter Ih.n mlgbi ta fom» ot S ubttrip.l, n .od »l. 

when he belabours those hiitoria.M. whd the uprman.jn» p . .. • by , tudertU wh( . a(e use d to r evolved to spread. risks and costi.-iuld foe ■ 

I.., ; . j. ■ ,. j |. - '• \J'y I wonting wlih the rometima cOpious, but important personalities* along -the way. . - 

* ' • 1 t • 'uneven and often Informal records of This is often very Illuminating: the pre- 

rvil l 1 . English publishing-houses. In the case of cariousncss of the Valtardi brothers’ 

“L/ LlIIvlvl 1 . •'-•• ; 1 Milan, the efforts of suroesslvp goyem- enterprises la a striking Index or the pas- 

*:■ menu, Napoleonic antf Asatrian, io main- sage from ,ono world to another. The 

' '' 1 u J - ..... n«*w account of Poltava. Again, he fa sens- - tain effective Regulation of the: prera (not effect, nonetheless, is sometimes conftis- 

1690s which fa foie to avoid any overt comparison of Russia .unerely for . Ideological gnd political Ing. It ts not easy to be convinced of the 

worst'. "Atrourt and m the ballrwn^f he-; • wUhRiuta then. S uchccmf»ti»MWcnft rbasoM. but as part bf thq management importance of. the cultural theme tug- 
nobility, ladies 8«d gentlemen dahdKl tpe f ^ be qolte mtoloadlng. eveo though of pconomic and nocto-lcgnl. relationships) . getted by Berengo's approach and (for 
gavotte and tit? minuet. *;™ nce th _ : are jirollaritles that may deserve 'offers one line of fairly continuous and the good reason that the statistical data 

immortal playwrights, ^olfere, gjjg ^deration. V : ' comprehhnslvc iocumentnllon of '.the., arc sporadic) It fa vciy hard to quantify 

and rtadne, probed deep Into foe foibles qf v. ... ... j ' „ bo6k, trade. The Austrian ^egl pre pf.foe i Ms conclusions about the structure ond 

human nature. Hobbw. - v Verm w- \ Within fos. limits hw done a R W ,^tto D though usually, cautious., was economics of pyblfahtog. \ •' 

density of gases ; . . Newton . . etc. lb be decent enoughjob « f d^W"S^ ^ hflreh , ^ it fa not ceneorihto-ao • Nohcthel^ this ’ la truly e otonCer 

fair, such passages do not °^ r Vety often. l much; .a» rhe judicial and! fiscal.. nfesrd ^ IndL.lbln K foe 
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dhv«1opjneht of studies vn 


Swre, aridM-S- Andpr-! Of course I^rerthe Oreet faa.wgaertu m 
^ y^rk;.Ufa new hbok Is ; ; stibldct fora skilled popularVnterJvlrMa^ 6 

fejwWwatftl li briramany sic jiM obviously d6ne : J 

m ihp, All VAmeriW n;Best he con qiilte ofttn wntb a ^ood ps IPJR • . * 
fhnjibn^ty.fong - ' Hfa lhterbsts art of . I 

M^.focrusiid wrdg^-and traditJonaliHe Ipves 0 

^^rhich^e, author- ha?', ties, coUrt-llfe ln tiy e 

«.hfc. PefetV majority. He 
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The peerless peninsula 






By Nicholas Faith 


RENE PIJASSOU: 

L* Mfcdoci 

Un Grand Vignoblc de quality 
Tome I 748pp. Tome II 725pp. 

Paris: Talla tidier. 

EDMUND PENNING-ROWSELLi 
The Wines of Bordeaux 

704pp. Allen Lane. £12.95. 

0 7139 1292 8 

CYRUS REDDINGt 

A History and Description or Modern 
Whitt 

408pp. Andrew Low (Fine Wines). £24. 

GEORGE SAINTSBURYi 
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0 333 00592 9 
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The Great Vintage Wine Book 
432pp. Mitchell Benzley. £13.95. 
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JUDITH and ROBIN YAP Pi 
Vineyards and Yigaerou 
Illustrated by Charles Mozley. 

1255pp. Shaftesbury. Dorset: Blackmore 
Press. £7.95 (paperback, £3). 

0950 2075 1 9 

JANC1S ROBINSONi 

The Wine Book 

256pp. A and C Black. £5.95. 

0 7136 2011 0 

DAVID PEPPERCORN, BRIAN COOPER, 
ELWYN BLACK ERi 
Drinking Wine 
A Complete Guide. 

256pp. Macdonald. £7.95. 

0 354 044192 


Until 1953 It wasaisumed, without any 
rehl .evidence, that great wines- had been 
made continuously Id the Gironde for a 
: couple of thousand years. It Wag then that 
,/d young French geographer; >Henri Enjal- 
bert, published ali article In Annato—^me 
Vpf . Uuwe seminal articles for which the 
Journal Is famous— ^demolishing this 
ancient myth, and presenting a new 

• thesis: that It ; was ihe demand created by- 
the "conspicuociBly consuming" societies 

’ of the early eighteenth century, above all 
? in London, which' led to, the large-scale, 
production In Bordeaux, of high-quality. 

• .wines.’ The most important outcome of 
this thesis, was l he creation of a school of 
studies in Bordeaux devoted to the mani- 
fold riiyatofjjc - historical, geographical, 
and geological— of the viqp a; it Is grown 
la the Gironde. - - 


The extent of previous ignorance in this 
field was startling. In the words of Rend 
Pijassou, probably Professor Enjalbert's 
most distinguished pupil, old authors 

copied each other; they stated 
authoritatively . . . that in. the Bor- 
deaux region, and hence in the 
M6doc, great wine had been produced 
since Roman times. “Patents of nobili- 
ty" dating back two thousand years 
were thus conferred on the great 
wines of the M£doc, The reality was 
very different. 

The quotation comes from M Pijassou's 
massive two-volume work on the Mfidac, 
that flat, uninspiring penihsula separating 
the Bay of Biscay from the estuary of the 
Gironde which produces more great or 
merely good wine than any other single 
place on earth. This book embodies a 
quarter of a century of research into Ihe 
archives— most notably Into llte Archives 
Ddparlementales de la Gironde and the 
papers preserved, more or less casually, 
in the allies of individual chateaux, or in 
. the musty back rooms of the merchants 
and wine -brokers of the Quai des Char- 
Irons in Bordeaux itsell. 

But a particular Joy of writing about 
wine is that one can draw not only on 
written records, bul also on Ihe experience 
of the estate managers (rdgisseurs) and the 
cellar-masters {maftres de dial) who grow 
the giapes and who make and cherish the 
wine. Only by working with the local 
experts can one discover two .salient 
points about the whole Bordeaux wine 
business. There is. first, its total self- 
absorption, so that the outside world and 
its events are as far as possible ignored 
(probably the most extreme example of 
this Is the fact that May 8, 1945, remem- 
bered elsewhere In France as the date on 
which Germany surrendered, is recol- 
lected in the M6doc as the date of a 
peculiarly ferocious late spring frost, 
which helped to reduce the quantity and 
enhance the quality of that year's vintage). 

The second point one learns is that 
there is, effectively, nothing new under 
the broad skies of the M6daci the quirks 
of the weather, and its Influence at any 
given .moment in the • vine's annual 
growth-pattern, have bD been charted, 
noted and pithily analysed by generations 
of brokers, estate-managers and shippers. 

An . analysis of the natural factors 
affecting vine production In the Mtdoc 
occupies the Brat three hundred pagts of 
‘Pijassou’s book. He then,' deals with the 
human Influences: mainly that of thc'Par- 
leraentalrcs, the . legal aristocracy who 
dominated Bordeaux for the centuries 
1 between the end of the English 1 occupa- 
tion and fbe French Revolution. With 
them came the exploitation of virtually all 
the sites on which fine wine could be 
produced. In Enjalbert's words: "You can 
only produce great .wine on a strictly 
limited number of riles, and the , charac- 
teristics required arc 40 strictly limited 
thBi there Is very little hope of extending 
the numbers’!. To which Pijassou adds 
perhaps the central point of the whole 
story: “Under 1 these - circumstances,', the 
, men who had the' • merii-ror the. 
genius— do not let us be afMid of the 
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The eareuftals are slcrecicoplc virion dud a 
capacity, for renit qdatlon which roaka one 
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Tt|b srif-pofurij of. Robert Bernio on the . 
end -p»p«r» of In the Heat of the Sun Is ivl- i’ 
.derce that he bdn art st as w«il8« Hazard V 
classical scholar apd, for* the past upri years, a 
-Ponpgal sheob farmer; ail! f<? \vhJch hebar, 
chroiilclcd |(l ■ Tala from the .Blut Stacks. f ;' 
florfotheiess, when he found himself in fr 
small French port, fojtti the pftllnfc' blue df;,.- 
the sea,, in front, the. pjdk and ochre houses.; 

. behind anti; the' sWaJlowt ‘for Were .they. ■« • 
perhaps. fcWlftsI) ilyldg ; fja-' cpiititeipolnt - 
agalnil the *veplng sky, he lost faith In 

hrikh 'and ntovhn Mnrl HprtHf-H rhnl ■■ kit ' 


able lo disregard 1 the . alluring shallows of 
'“cplounui" descriptive voting! fit. favour df 
.Bounding the deptha- y ■' : -; 

:. Mr Sepidn’s' eye Is enviably adute, never 


word— to exploit these sites played a 
decisive' role in the creation and exploita- 
tion of great wines". 

A shortcoming of Pijassou's approach 
is that he concentrates solely on the 
M6doc. Yet the crucial pioneering work 
in producing and above all selling fine 
claret (and not the thin and bitter claim 
nouveau which had been the staple tipple 
of the English for five countries) was 
done in the Graves, just south of Bor- 
deaux, by the Pontac family. So, to tell 
his story properly, he Is forced to exceed 
his theoretical brief, and to an Increasing 
extent as the parlementaires were forced 
to market their wines through the 
Anglo-Saxon wine merchants of the Quai 
des Chartrons. Although he has worked 
with on impressively extensive and varied 
lot of sources (ranging from the records 
of Brooks 1 Club to notarial minutes), his 
reliance in the historical sections on the 
archives of a few chftteaux (especially 
La tour and Lafite) and of the leading 
firm of Bordeaux wine-brokers, Tagtet 
and Lawt&n, inevitably leads .to gaps In 
the coverage— as he himself i9 the first to 
admit. Virtually no work, for instance, 
has been done on the Mfidac In the latter 
half of the Middle Ages, and there is 
another enormous gap during and after 
Ihe French Revolution, when most of the 
parlementaires left the scene through 
emigration or execution. 

Like the landscape he describes, M 
Pijassou's prose is at first sight dull, yield- 
ing its delights only to an attentive 
reader. In this he resembles the leading 
British student of Ihe region, Edmund 
Pennlng-Rowsell, whose classic Wines of 
Bordeaux has just been revised and reis- 
sued (his up-to-dateness is very welcome; 
M Pijassou's studies were so protracted, 
that his last statistics for sizes of estates 
date from 1967, since when there has 
been massive and widespread planting in 
the Mddoc). 

Pijassou and Pennlng-Rowsell share 
many characteristics; they are very 
thorough; they have the habit of slipping 
shrewd and pungent comments Into pages 
solid with statistics and they have both 
spent mtich time Id .the cellars of (he 
Mddoc. They have followed the French 
historian's advice to students Of the rural 
past, “d'eller un peu aux champs". Out- 
siders tempted to sneer at the idea that, 
visiting a succession of wine cellars Is 
other than unalloyed pleasure should be 
forced to .taste a few dozen young clarets 
every morning for a week— unless ihe 
backs of their mouths shrivel up from 
attrition the first day.' And while. Pijaswu 
confines' himself to chftteaux with some- 
thing to. offer' the historian, penning-, 
Rowsell has tried to visit every vineyard 
J of importance in the vast department of 
(he Gironde. Not always an easy matter: ' 

It Is one, thing, to pass through the 
aimoBt always open doors of the great 
■ chateaux with; world-wide reputations 
• «nd quite another to enter the small 
back-cbuntfy farms, where the prop- 
. . rictor Is out, -and his child-girt with 
does not . venture to unlock the chai 
and allow one. to .taste. -It took three 
-persistent visiti i even to penietrale the 
■ _ cellars of ; one of the smaller ctus' 
ciassis. 
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^ it is the renunclatJon which MrBeraen ia 
shbn on; he js- s«If-lndu)gcm, .and this, , 
allied with a reriqin tendency to prolixity, 
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This Illustration of the stem of the Gouda, a Dutch two-decker of 1665 Is taken from A 
Dictionary of Sea Painters by E. H. H. Archibald (455pp. The Antique Collectin' 
Club, 5 Church Street. Waodbrldge, Suffolk. £29.50. 0 902028 84 71, a htvhUf 
Illustrated work of reference which Includes specialist sections on historic maritime jhp 
and ship profile development as well as entries on over 800 paituerc, 


Unfortunately there is very little in 
common between the British and the 
French writers who have so profes- 
sionalized the study of wine. Penning- 
Rowseirs historical chapters, which are 
clearer than any of the other books In 
either French or English, owe a great 
deal to the Bordeaux school, while for 
(heir part, the only English writer on 
whose work the French have drawn at all 
is the late Andr6 Simon, and his history 
of the wine trade in England. This Is sig- 
nificant: for by Tar the most satisfying 
body of work on wine In English has 
been provided by literate wine merchants 
like Simon. Their pioneer, Cyrus Red- 
ding, published his classic A History and 
Description of Modern Wine in 1833 and 
It is a tribute. to the continuing sophistica- 
tion of; the wine trade that a handsome 
new reprint of that work has' been largely 
subscribed by professionals. Redding was 
not only thorough and robustly honest 1 in 
preaching the need for wine purer than 
the adulterated mixtures . then almost 
uniformly sold in Britain: he also wrote 
superbly well. •> 


In this he contrasts sharply with 
GeorgC Saintsbury (whose aeservedly 
famous Notes on a Cellar- Book has also 
just, been reissued, regrettably preceded 
by a barrage of forewords), SaintsbUry 
has been blamed as the Inspirer of Virhat 
Cyril Ray calls the Baroque School -of 
wine writing. But to blame the snobberies 
and affectations of- such as Warner Allen 
or Maurice Healy on Salntsbbry is grossly 
unfair. . His. , writing was ’. convoluted 
because hla mind was soTuli of the read-* 
ing and the drinking' pf a lifetime that one 
thing ' led ' inevitably to several 
others— -often In the same tortuous sen- 
Wnce. Blit he- had. ar generosity; of spirit 
andj breadth of Outlook denied to his 
YlntHW-pbsegsed : successors; Saimsbufy 1 * 
qualities are suirmjed up. -In a jiqte inilpie 
third edition of'hls book, where he con 1 
fesses that, he hid never, uhtil it w&$ 
.bffere,d. (o .him one, day; tasted Spanish 
cider (ran One Imagine his supposed '.suer 
cessopg .admitting they. Had even h«r<f iof 

117); ' .-.V : .• •' i' 

. ; r- - Jvt 

I did 'not hesitate, about, accepting >,I q 
, good-natured ah r offer, atid somC Very 
hahdsbme . botqea '..Of'^Sidre - iCham; 

pagrie' '.with a' p|p^iir«. I .ja i.pljpeH^ 


mpre*0th&h when (itiS dealing yrith ac|IPn 
andwovement pfiny kfnd, Whether if b a ! 
fly probiinga flower pr ihe gestures Of hp pld" 
c»iintrywomantetling howahe gatber»|ime . 
bJossoth, toipi&ke illsanfj (HoUghh^ls^ptto 
. give if.ip.ot Wd arelrr; O % a fatta tidal apos- 
tle bf the Nj&w Vitofe wpbld bdliftely (6 jfiip; 
co pi polling a WpWrhy-blb^dto^ptlort'pFe : 
post Offlde clerk tearing bfL ^Uigt.tihd 
affix! rig; a stamp on 0 parcel; Evpji in Paris, 
.Wfjjtt; ori-the whole,- he secmS'reithwi fo' ‘ 
diallkq '(f^the renadnif pf bofeei pollution,:, 

; t^ificiipiibirtrell^M^eniess'; Whfch ^use 


gives birtp to. passages like iKe following, 
t^kdii from his M6t ro ' portfa its: ' 11 " 

. - qie^g gUfn, xhewing gum,: with. Wg: 
mouth-opening j' phifws, . jaw ! ; rnuuiles 
; V expanding, ^ptracting, pUMAm: lighten-, 
jng. chewing' guio, headline l?, Tight auTuv’ 
; mer dfe58;ahd fight uitdals, left leg over', 

■ nght. itylo^s, white 'suifimer jftc^et;- law, 


: | 1 .Jwflww# peroxide ha|r; sljlck bdtly; . . ; j '.with a " pjehire ;pf ' - a :. plp^r 

j. ch cw ! , » gumiwaltln^rwibou^ iVCGfllterp') pn fhe Iftbel dyly'iiriwfd, 

lnggji(ii/ jV'-'i • ; , | : ,iThere Wert riot exactjy •GuipuzcoBn’, 


Wort fur Wort 


Reading for Writers 


________ (lint BL is not merely an"abbr o/Bachelor 

Dll fl P Rutler Lnw " ; flnJ c v «n an Englishman, having 

By r. PUUCI had CBE, NCB, NUJ, NUM. NUR, NUS, 

S — NUT ' PD0 ‘ und PL0 deciphered for him, 

f^^nacHNORR WENDY V. A. ma ? rc 8 rct lhe omission of CH. 

NATSOPA. NBO. NUPE, PLP. 

iCiapHm)i 

CeOins Germao-Engllsh English-German Take colloquialisms and slang: unlike 
Qklionary "Emanzc" {"[si) women’s libber tin/)”), 

1582pp. Collins. £9.95. "Cliauvi" Is not in the German wordlisl. 

0 00 433480 9 km you will find it if you know where to 

look in the English (sec “(male) chauvinist 
pig" ); the flavour of "vcrarschcn" is nicely 
To tarn all the 8 “°' a . r ni captured in the German-English section 

pnxnoiers claim 1 b ^“ t0 ,ake lhe P iss outQ W- but neither 

German- English g ■ locution occurs where you would expect It 

Dictionary will have to be put * or J in the English-German; “to live the life of 

Ubnrirt and studies for quite some lime RU .. lucked un i cr “GoU”. 

j«. Pint impressions suggest however ,.p Adams „ bclon ^ , 0 w § .. he 
th.tihecla.ms arc no immodest: the third knows J hh onions .. ( ~ r kennt ^ loen 
n the publishers well-regarded bilingual K , b nowhcre , 0 bc fQUnd , n 
urits (after the Col I ms Spanish and the .. kennen .. or nfinm « ond .. da |ie t der 
Cofibu-Roberl French), this remarkably Hasc jm pfeffer> . ( .. lhrfi , hc crux a of |he 
bcrjtenjlve book does indeed appear to maUcr< . ) reBppears t0 1J!uslrBle no r crux" 
cosuia "more than any comparable bu , „ mb .. .. ( bold M brass .. 
oieWolume, two-way German and under .. Wanze .. nol under .. frech .. or 
Dictionary ; it plainly does fonts MboW „ or -brass"; “as thin as a rake” la 
we, -give very detailed treatment to the • , of thc cnt for » H ering”. bul nol 

■Mt frequently used, everyday words In Associated with the headwords “dunn", 
folk languages ; and its system off style ,. rakc „ of .. thjn „ fer .. drunk aB a lord .. 
UfoU'V its "indicating matcnal its sce .. drunk .. (not .., ord .^ Bnd 
"deir, open layout certainly make I easy .. Strondhaubitze - and - Vellchen", but for 
wu«, a dictionary which yields a wealth of „ drun|{ as 8 - new| .. scc ., MW „ (no , 
predw aa I helpful Information with a » drunk .. ); . W > (for - san dboy") and 
orfnimum of fusj. Others who have simitar „ f|dd|c .. Bre , hc entrics |0 con5U |, }f 
pojeett In the pipeline — focusing on what whh lQ completc .. happy as . . . - and “nt 
Crfims rails " he vocabulary or the .. _.. Larry .. ind « flca - wjU g C t you 
(dscitad layman' - will be hard put to It nowhef and no connectl on Is made 
10 nitch this combination of quality and b(Mwcen ..UMCk"rco\d'\ and “mean" on 

the one hand and the nee of spades. 
The layman in question will still of charity, and dirt on the other. 

<mik have his problems, and they will 

S^JSE the m gaps "in K Or take those terms or sayings or turn, 

!Sa8BlnStEn ‘ produced them, are of particular Interest: 
ftKkmuu) and vice versa. ^ th halves of Collins do justice to suet 

Tike abbreviations: a German relatively unproblematical favourites m 
,- wi-fonner may be. expected to know "nil's well that ends well", "to cany coal; 
*kil BAFoG standi for; the ignorant to Newcastle”, "you can tell that lo the 
the English are left guessing, eyeji. ntBrines" » ‘‘lo.. xci !h« ThfmM 9.R fire’ 
'foal) they .ire told that "er kriegt (repealed In (he German-English section 
B^FoO" Is "(Unlv si)" for "he gets a under "Ende", "Eulc", "Grossmutter’ - 
pnK\ They will experience much the and “Pulver", respectively); but "to sent 
difficulty with. Gestapo,, sb to Coventry”, rendered as "jdr 
W4J«diilt, jwd, REFA-Matin; and the schhclden”, does not feature undei 
l' n U-Bshn and U-Boot; and they will “sebneiden"; nor does "to (go or) have 
J* lo turn to. some o|hcr source gone for, a burton” - “Im Elmer seln {si) 
«Pihu to find BASF, BBG(- Brown, futsch sein {si)" — under “Elmer” oi 
5™[* a<0. BMW, Hariomag, HH, HI, ‘.‘futsch" (hut under "Ootengehen"); not 
®tSD,SFB. Similarly, It probably takes does" between the Devil and the deep blue 
*7** r >r M least Anglophile, lo know sea" — "in elner Zwickmuhie" — undei 


School but also writers like Mkfaad 
Bro&dbent who work In the trade (be 
runs Christie's wine departraeol). Broad- 
bent combines the best of boib icfook: 
robust like Redding- and Peuk|- 
Rowseli, unafraid, like SainUbay, of kh 
own free assodailons in arieinpriDg Ik 
always difficult task of Iranilsihig low 
Into words. For Broadbcni > ipkifl 
Saute roes, Chateau Lafaurie Peynpq 
1969, bBd a bouquet which was "» fieri* 
peppery and called to mind Ivy leiwf,i 
Chablii was "not rapier-like but rich, 
ty, oaky, ripe", He can alio be devisW; 
ing, as on the new, artificial, "baif-iy 
German wines: "This smelt of cats » 
tasted of nothing: dry dull and OjTi « 
another "Trocken" wine the 
insult: "I think I would have pfttento 
tea". • . 

Unfortunately, because' BrotfbMj 
book is so personal, there are raaj« pp 
in it so far a* the ordinary fir* ** 
buyer is concerned: he admlls tha 
journeys to Bordeaux he 
reasons— forced lo concentrate: - 0 * ,. 
rather than young whK^ w*) w 
help the buyer of the newer Ytateffjfc 
his chapter' on California fa equsUf 
inevitably Inadequate. ! •' ; . - i 

The strength' Df the Erig^j 
alonar tradition, however, fa 
this; that even a smaU-cowW ^ 
merchant like Yapp's can produce 
handsome wine bodk. or that 
tenilous volume, llfco ‘f anC,S: v^^» . 
The Wine Book, provides anj«g 
dear guide even to suds reiati ^ ^V^T 
as maturation carbohlqne or ^ 1 

fermenfation." iTtere fa nq ^l 
• in these books, no shdvylng 
ioffec-lable volume; llkje 
. Davjd Peppercorn -fa' -jj-j , 

convention and -produce Wa : j. ; 
.-which' '.update -4l)e 

‘the CIOs si fi cation of [1855 (re^ .jmgpk'. 1 
". by: M Pijassou, W 
communes by the ^ 

' £o*ths" they contain,) 

. logs' simply acknowU]dp th»M^ a ^ ; 

. MWoc, revDWtlonary; changes ; c»n v , 

/place.-'-;-' '• . 

' ' Perhaps the best . 

•: lion 'ip one of M pl I aisdl, M • 

; : mi Oafdare, 'the -. 

dorie so muoh to 


“Zwickmuhie", which offers "a cutch-22 

situation" instead: and a similar By Alan Bel! 

unevenness is apparent in Ihe trentment nf 

comparable German material (sec, for . — - - - • ! 

instance, “bcckmesscrn", “ flora berger G. H. DALLANTTNEi 

Schicsscn'*,'* Knigge", “ Munchhnusiade" , The Signet Library and Its Librarians, 


"Pappcnheimcr", and try to trace them in 
the English-German section among thc 
vocabulary used to translate them). ~ 


1722-1972 

1 94pp . Scottish Library Association. £11.50. 
0 900649 18 6 


Perhaps, taken in all, “it's a swings und 
roundabuuls situation" (Collins, under 

"swing")? No doubt about It, The recent senes ol auction sales, and a 
cross-referencing can take up quite a lot of Pf cvious series in 1959-60, has reduced the 
space, and it might be argued that Collins Society of Writers to Her 

could only have made room for more such “ a l e *‘y * Sl 8 ncl { ° n working collection of 
information by reducing its already limited „ hooks for the use ol its member 
range of material. And since even now we solicitors, , supplement ed fay fl general col- 
find ourselves wishing for more and asking Iwljon of Scottish history and literature 
why X has been excluded and Y not — for *h |C h includes the manuscript of Scott s 
example: Why. ir we are to have “pommy Ue BHdf °f Eaymermoor ns well as some 
bastord". withhold "chunder" (or 'mporlant spcdal collecuons which werc 
"chunter", for that matter)? Why hns r 'B h, 7 withheld from the sales. This re- 
“nuke" become simply “n (US si) Kern -or sh fP in 8 of « he sl 8 nc . 1 coUeclions to their 
Atomkraftwcrkl «r"7 Was “eponymous' 1 nol orl 8 ,na J “ nd rao . r f « ric,| y P rafcsslunc! pur- 
thought important enough to be included ^ has provided on oowlon for the 

- and explained, however hard It may bc P«*« L ' brarlan lo ° k « ,hc work 
to translate? - in the light of such or his predeccssr.rs in a detailed monograph 
reactions surely any thinning out, for no which illustrates the. r personalities as well 
matter what purpose, would have done ns their curalonol flchicTCnienls. 


more harm than good? Well, not 


Mncvey Napier, who succeeded Jeffrey 


wish to complete “happy as ... ” and "fit 
as ... " — "Lany" and "flea" will get you 
nowhere; and no connection Is made 
between "black", "cold", and “mean" on 
thc one hand and the ace of spades, 
charity, and dirt on the other. 


necessarily For Collins exemplifies many of ZYdZu^^eZ^ 

of its headwords with some .thing akln to ^ cditcd (he E t % ula BrltmnJ ca, 
extravagance: five Inc. arc devoted to the WM Sl et Ubrnrian ^ fro ^ lb0 5 lo 1837, a 

figurative usage of 1 parochial . eight 0 peri od In which he was able to lake advan- 
one meaning of "pathetic , thirty-eight to ^ Qf ma5s|ve sales t0 

"pattern", orty-seven to the word-rangc lhe Ub from 


'particular" lo “particularly' 


5,000 to 40,000 volumes. The Society was 


about 20C .(iwq columns) to-pass" and its startled by sudt an apparently 

compounds. The material selected Is JL. 


uncontrolled expansion, and there were 


U " presented quite accurately, though every but 

“ nd B 8 a,n thcrC Bfe "Rurally b j ap j er . s [, lerar y eminence and bulk pur- 

Or take those terms or sayings or turns definitions and translations which one chB . the | ibraiy B specia | st aiulinB 

of phrase which, being more deeply would wish to question (it comes as a [n Hls successor, David ULng, 

embedded than most in the culture that surprise, for example, to find “a man of ^ promj * enl and wide-ranging Scottish 


embedded than most in the culture that 
produced them, are of particular Interest: 
both halves of Collins do justice to such 
relatively unproblematical favourites as 
"all's well that ends well", "to carry coals 
to Newcastle", "you can tell that to Ihe 


parts" translated as"cin Univcrsnlgcnie", 
and " Lobskaus" defined without reference 
to "lobscouse"). But the selection itself 
could have been considerably broaden and 
the volume no whit bulkier had thc 


antiquary, was in charge from 1837 to 


when such specialized skill wbs at its 
disposal. 

A tradition of historical scholarship 
became attached lu the Signet Library; 
T.G.Law. a former Omtorian and an inde- 
fatigable editor for the Scottish History 
Society, and Dr C. A. Malcolm, long a 
helpful oracle on all matters of local his- 
tory, were among those who sustained it. 
The all-too-brlef tenure of J. P. Edmond, 
whose work as librarian to the Earls of 
Crawford is so well recorded in Nicolas 
Barker’s Bibliotheca Llndeslana, may well 
hnvo been the most interesting possibility 
In the history of the library, but he died 
after only a year and a hair as librarian, 
leaving the Annals of Early Scottish Print- 
ing (in which he had collaborated with 
W.K. Dickson, later first librarian of the 
National Library of Scotland) as a memorial 
to his promising career in Edinburgh. 

The Signet Library, as is well known, 
provides one of the most elegant accom- 
modations for boolu in the world: "Thc 
most beautiful room I hnvc ever seen", 
George IV exclaimed on inspecting It dur- 
ing the Royal Visit of 1822 (a remark thnt 
was reported back la Thomas Slot hard, 
who had recently painted the cupola). The 
history of the various schemes for accom- 
modating bqth the Advocates' and Signet 
libraries is a complicated one, and Mr Hal- 
Inntyne proves □ competent guide, giving 
some useful details that should be of 
interest to architectural historians as well 
as students of library design,. The com- 
pleted premises, particularly thc upper 
hall (originally for the Advocates' Library, 
-who soon sold It to the solicitors) are a fit 
subject for admiration by architectural 
connoisseurs, though from a librarian's 
point of view they were hopelessly inade- 
quate for storage of large quantities of 
books. Beautiful though the Signet Lib- 
rary is, the building is full of imprac- 
licaliiles, as Mr Bnuantyne himself will 
know bast, especially when faced with the 


marines' 1 . ‘ : *|g. sR{ |h« ThtwsS qji Qre"_ selcslQrs’ urgejo ill.usi^ejjireji kept. more 
(repeated In (he German-English section firmly In check. Once you have been told 


under "Ende", "Eulc", “Grossmutter’', 
and “Pulver’’, respectively); but “to send 
sb to Coventry”, rendered as "jdn 
schhclden”, does not feature under 
“sebneiden"; nor does '!tp (go or) have 
gone for, a burton” - “Im Eimer seln {sl), ■ 
futsch sein {sl)" — under “Elmer” or 
‘•‘futsch" (but under "Ootengehen"); nor 
does “ between the Devil and the deep blue 
sea" — "in elner Zwickmuhie” — under 


thc word for "word” it scarcely needs U L4- V lV/lXli,X| 
pointing out, in a smallish dictionary, that . ; 

"word for word" can be translated by. " . ' . ' ; 

"Wort fur Wort" and "he bad the last I M.'.; a., 1 .'V; 1111 ..J 

word" by "erhatie das letzte Wort”. This _ „ ,V 

is not to belittle the truly admirable By .VjeOflrey 'NaylOf 

achievement of the Collin; teahi: It is to ■ 

ask whether, when they finally assembled PHILIP GA8KELL 1 ;. ; : ' 

their multifarious data, they felt quite sure rrrinlty. College Library: (be first 1 

they had got the balance right. ■. ‘ r ' br i dff . Unlvertliv Pr 


1878, and it was a pity that Ihe Society had task of reshetving hls legal collection as 
to restrict its purchase funds severely the library reverts to its original role. 

Stretching the shelves 


1 ,- . ■' ity to the. ordinary scholarly texts that its 

11.. • predecessor*,' Mlchaelbouse and the King's 

By Geoffrey .Naylor .. Hall, are llkely to have owned), with their 

5 —1 j, . ■ sB . ' I , 1 5 5 Bi •' : distinguished archfcpfacopal provenances. 
PHILIP OASKELL I ^ ' By 1640 the Library, )n better premises 

Trinity College Library: (be first ISO years and under specialist management, con- 


cyclical method 


Mason 


■■ v 1 

^^•Pilblfahlng^pu.e 


SfoWul publishing hduse'ii likely 
y^ tntfrttt thalnly.fo those who have 
WMecttohs with U; put if jl is a 


Undertaken by tho state - no doubt at great 
expense - but in fact it was carried through 
In the teeth of opposition and at greet 
financial risk by one determined man. The 
first few volumes ran at a loss bul thc tide 
suddenly: turned: "... one night I went to 


rare — unaer moy naa go» .no i«uu . 275 pp. Cambridge University Press £30. mined lSQjQ volume*, and there had been a 

0 521 231000 0 rapid growth fii the scientific sections 

■ ■ a — . (where curiosities - including In Trinity’s 

_ „ .- >' • . , - l V ' ' case r 'a petrifTecj ffg" - were to follow; as in 

d Te^ nyeirsago, lncollabo: - so mB * | y icanied libraries of Ihe period). 

' • Robsoj), ; PhlUp OaskeU published a ihort increasing stock -'2,g75 book* id 1667. 

Introduction to the hi«ory of Trtalty Co]- 3iS?() jn ,595 _ Jed to ,more sophisticated 
, lege Lforaty. In his 1978-79 S^itdirs Lee- jhdlvlng arrangement* end class catalogues, 

' >. ■ . tures. now printed, he returns Id the subjeiit ^ DrG> sk e u is pnitiqularly interesting on 

> doubt Bt great sessions. He collected a band of dedlcated- for a derailed account oC,tbe first ccntuiy, fhese . developiruints if» libnuy economy, 
carried through votarifcs, hard-working, accurate, patient, anda half of the great imutution^csoUection,, 'Towards the end of the. century Trinity Col- • 
and at great unlikely to attempt to, become his rivals- under his (marge. Its 'siqry snouiq an • j C g E library had expanded enough to make 
lined man. The He died suddenly In 1943. imporranl one, as tbq itudy of the working , bc society -d Issallsl fie d with the old prem- 

such mB , do mm >«™ aWJJKSig- : 

iwokelhe next 01 JLSLi hindW ,h 5 W 1 ***'™* 0 * an . hia addiflbhal rants for Ubrary puipSses 

wealthy man". P^j^cUon of a new bulldUtg 


bed facing blue rein and awoke the next MlltuI y followed, the devoied bBnd of jchonfo.Dr-Gaskell succeeds in conv^ylng njgde \ be projection 'of a new ^ufic 
morning to find myself a wrelthy man . old Butterworthisns Worked hard to con- ■ (he special significance bf the Trinity books.- poMjbic Bentlev was soon to point out 
The, s^ edition began In 1931 die ^ ^ ^ old wyt . ^ Mvllytd lhe Y are j^ssingly -wik. and KLre ™ SS «Kr thS. 

S impact of occasional impatient go-getter* ev?n the preclsb location of the library boSks was ."robbina the library" and fot 


“vrery books was "robbing the library" and forced 
lury - . jf, e fellowship to buy books Out of ordin* ry , 
l *® ra| 7 incoriidtapiake iip for some of tboexpeiidi- 
. . -tiire .On the l^ren building. The. great new 
5 with, Jibrtryithaf was then ! under construction •'• 
ysls of proved to be a wise investment, as lhe ele- ‘ ‘ 
chain- gnnt new schemes prompted several major ■ 


bpdHmi im 112 ; ^ ■ d8y hey ™ 6 * W* 1 T : . . ^ ■ ^aiarka or titling tin different edges). ffom "generous perrons, favourers of : ; 

supplements and n^ v-^d i . , 1 fo the end. the firin.^itflritn.over by . twS |0e tb'iroiwey.lhe pfbbablf^yout of ;“teBn»ini ,, ;whlch sobn tripled the college’s . 

- : - v r r . . » . r <■ '- ™b a triple ida^ ‘ “J ' . n ■ ' r tHe iptematipnal Publbh*“8 Corporation, ; ^ libiftryiprernlsea, with many bfocUeal- holdings. It ."wad"*" grand design, which; •; 
.ffipjrtcnvgriltiidrtca hi« business sn dbvious step fo ft “ .;J54 ^sely piloted QW-ButiMiw- '• diagranu ard .excHleoti bhotographs to. yloldei as Js^t^c Barrow hadproeUimed-ia;'* 

■•***£; VSTJP'A . ■rtlST^oUw:^: Jfc '!■*«****■** physical arrangement of -the -ppcaimg ior behefiretidp*. ; 

■^.W!.bieiia-i wi- n * 9 Aiicfrnllfrj CanBGa.- UltuSir SOflin /\incq r ' .fr. v*h Tanm hainrndiic£d from d II. l«aU n* n^UAii la rnri.iUaim ih*' 1 Vm lph> nmntitftnf in thn (Tntunreitu canal:' 


University, and 
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brush and craybu and decided that hli; 
sketcfihook must be chdp%J lb prose. 1 : 

. . It can bc ddne, bul 40 perils isrp many. ' 

'•M-.-- -r.v* 


taii^e of; half 1 a ;mi|e, lhe riuth«t iutpplsh,: 


\;.The ^'d slgnlfiaahce'’. 1 

which 1 lh< blurb ctaim*’ for 'ItiVteHadtoflliB' • 
^faWcklng.Mr ^Mert hm n^t qrgabiied ■ 
, Mb sketchesJaiq ap. epselfpfofuWihough' 
‘hcrpljs j^p)e : rtB(eriair he^'.focqfiel,, •>. • ». 

; ‘'Inpt^hg.^nstifr fiornen't'ncxiylsiU' 
W; Prariw t VnMiHg} lit riqt 'iliej slttng fcr 
'WUceJ^ut 'fqr , !(6okout' , : pr; ijiCarpeK;:' 


tavjpqsainjhe!'Aaturias'(the-'Capllal 
'*f . fife, Filbed^: of George Borrow 1 
i hifnfoif) . . :/ ilt • was •■rather- : the 
’mriffordshire ihftnrof-lhe Dc^onshini 


UUttt ; aw, 1 •%: ii . « aMil 1WW- ' C. 

: ;-yafd. Phil 

years. .'Hls ■:;.mait»or^s ■ of _ “ , , 
SWerishoi'M6doe M ■$&/, 

■ owners Lfjffii 

r rears, bring! home .iW (he^.u ® 

fe and: hoy rite H' - 


b . Bibliographical Material - 


■ inSlSrrifc' Sy.‘ Bind. ^however, was an , tfography.'tof i j:™/ 

'MHSSffiSWnd' b^n'ire^eotable 1 ' -_!• 'k l" : 'ntere-Ddrirah .hos dhappedrpd, i 


'piere-I^riraft..hi 


J r-T J’* rT* um vM<H|iiy . . 

type,! but eykedliigiy welr flavobradl 

bqdy ';:^tthoq ;.belng;j be|dyi 


., . „ . . j'bh^ijcc .Dsiwqun ipa .- 

H. 'if*'?? .*0° ;ptjS».tifc; | r . 


endowing the )-ibhirltiml(ip 
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